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Decisions 


Fo a week past, the chiefs of staff of the British, 
American and Canadian armed Forces have been 
conferring in Quebec, and now Mr Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill have arrived to take the great military decisions 
which will determine the next phase of the war. Each 
meeting between the President and the Prime Minister 
this year has been followed by an intensification of the 
Anglo-American effort—the conquest of Tunisia followed 
Casablanca, the invasion of Sicily the Washington Con- 
ference ; and each time the gap between decision and 
execution has been less. It is reasonable to suppose that 
action planned at Quebec will be carried out at once. 
There are only a very few more weeks to the fall of the 
leaves, The problem is not one of timing. It lies in the 
direction the next blow will take. 

Never since the beginning of the war have the military 
Prospects looked better. In the West, Sicily has fallen, 
the Italian people are clamouring for peace, the U-boat 
threat has been mastered and the towns of Germany are 
crumbling under the onslaught of the bombers. In the 
East, the Russian offensive has expanded to cover most 
of the long front and to threaten Smolensk, Bryansk and 
Kharkov. This strategic situation, reinforced by the 
Close analogy with August, 1918, suggests that the Ger- 
mans are nearing the end of their resources. A supreme 
blow now could finish the business before winter. The 
Russians are already stretched to the point of ultimate 


at Quebec 


endurance. No intensification of their already trebly inten- 
sified war effort can be expected. The last extra weight of 
attack can only come from the Allies and, the Russians 
argue, it can only fall in the West. These last weeks have 
brought a renewal of the cry in Russia for a Second Front. 
The semi-official Russian press has been far franker in its 
criticisms than it was during the summer of 1942. War 
and the Working Classes recently included an outspoken 
article which pointed out that the pledge of a Second 
Front was given in July, 1942, that Casablanca should 
have implemented it and now, nearly nine months later, 
there is still no sign of it. 

It cannot be argued that the Russian case is unreason- 
able. The layman must hesitate to judge in these matters, 
but it seems fairly obvious that the nature of the 
terrain both in the Balkans and on the mainland of Italy 
makes it impossible for a knockout blow to be delivered 
from the South—more attrition, yes, a continued weaken- 
ing and draining away of Germany’s military resources, 
yes ; but not the iron blow under which the whole war 
machine will buckle up. The Russians want the quick 
decision. They want it more urgently than either the 
British or the Americans, because they are overrun and 
economically exhausted and militarily straining and over- 
straining everything they possess. Another winter of war 
is, in prospect at least, more than they can face. Their 
urgency is the urgency of dire need. In these circum- 
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stances is it surprising that they interpret the Allies 
hesitation over a blow in the West as a refusal to take 
any risk at all for a common and speedy victory? 2 

Much that has been equivocal and disturbing in Russia's 
recent policy springs from this fundamental distrust. The 
apparent lack of co-ordination between the political 
strategy of East and West is a function of the Russians 
fear that they have been mancuvred by Britain and 
America into bearing more than their share of the suffer- 
ing and the loss. The absence of Russian delegates from 
the Quebec Conference and the sharp tone with which 
the Tass agency denied that an invitation had been issued 
or that participation was contemplated reflect Russia’s 
impatience with the military situation. A closer brother- 
hood in arms is almost certainly a condition of clearer 
political understanding. The Quebec Conference is un- 
likely to lay the foundations for a joint policy with 
Russia unless it proves possible to take a favourable 
military decision on opening a new and effective front. 

That is the first task. The political decisions follow 
from it. Allied policy towards the Badoglio Government 
must depend to a large extent on the direction taken by 
the next offensive. The recognition of the French 
National Committee becomes a matter of much greater 
urgency if France is soon to be drawn into the fighting 
zone. The policy of the three Great Powers towards 
the various Allied Governments has still to be clarified. 
It is the wish of most of these Governments to enter 
Europe with the occupying troops. If the Allies accept the 
thesis that they should at once be established as de facto 
if not de jure governments, it ts vital that the three Great 
Powers shouid recognise the same authority. This is not 
certain in the case of Poland and possibly of Jugoslavia. 
It is important, too, that general agreement should be 
reached on the procedures necessary for securing the 
people’s consent to their restored governments. King 
George of Greece has promised a general election within 
six months. It would be wise if safeguards such as these 
were generally registered at once. 

Whatever local authorities are recognised by the 
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Allies, agreement on the practical working of UNRAA— 
in such matters as the appointment of officials or liaison 
between the Powers—needs to be speeded up to cover all 
liberated territories. And, for enemy territory, spheres of 
occupation, the association of Russia with Amgot, and 
decisions on the establishment or recognition of national 
authorities cannot be delayed much longer if a convergi 
invasion of Europe is planned for the autumn. The equi- 
vocal status of the Russian-sponsored German National 
Committee is a reminder that these problems will not, 
if they are left alone, solve themselves. Joint political 
understanding must be sought if the actual methods of 
occupation are not to frustrate the achievement later of 
a genuine settlement. 

The fact that both Mr Eden and Mr Cordell Hull are 
attending the Quebec Conference is a guarantee that the 
political implications of the next military phase are not 
being neglected. Provided the British and the Americans 
reach clear military decisions and can speak with on 
voice on their political strategy, it would obviously be a 
great reinforcement of the common effort if one or two of: 
the leading statesmen could, as has been suggested, go 
on from Quebec to Moscow and draw the other great 
partner into a joint military and political strategy. 

Quebec marks a turning point in the collaboration of 
the United Nations. It is perhaps the last occasion on 
which the compelling need to defeat Germany will hold 
together all their potentially divergent aims and policies. 
If in the course of the next weeks, a new foundation of 
interests and loyalties cannot be laid to replace the old 
bond of common fear, the outlook for order and security 
is not reassuring. That Mr Roosevelt, Mr Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin have shown themselves to be military 
leaders of superb quality is also not in doubt. But the 
task ahead of them now is far more difficult and arduous 
than any they have achieved so far. The ordinary people 
of this world, whose future depends upon their decisions, 
can only hope that they will bring to their making the 
necessary wisdom, tolerance, judgment and mutual 
trust. 


Commonwealth Counsels 


ROM both of the senior Dominions of the Common- 

wealth attention has been directed in the last few 
days to the relations of the British nations among them- 
selves. The first few days of Mr Churchill’s stay jn 
Quebec were devoted—with perhaps a touch of 
deliberateness—to a series of Anglo-Canadian con- 
ferences as preparation for the British-American 
discussions to follow. The presence of Sir John 
Anderson as well as of the Prime Minister made it 
possible to hold a joint session of the United Kingdom 
War Cabinet with the War Committee of the Canadian 
Cabinet. These indications have given great pleasure in 
Canada, and it is right that it should be so. They have 
been taken not only as a symbolic acknowledgment of 
Canada’s very great part in the war but also as a graceful 
attempt to repair an omission in the Prime Minister’s 
previous transatlantic relations. In Australia, Mr Curtin’s 
election speeches have made several references to Aus- 
tralia’s relations with the United Kingdom, and one of 
them has put forward proposals for closer association. 
Mr Curtin is quoted as having said in a speech at Ade- 
laide that an imperial consultative body would emerge 
from war-time international relationships. Some imperial 
authority, he said, had to be evolved so that the 
British Commonweath of Nations would have, if not an 
executive body, at least a standing consultative body. Thus 
in Australia an authoritative voice is raised for the crea- 
tion of organs of association, while Canada takes pleasure 
from the convening on her soil of just such an instrument, 
none the less powerful for being impromptu. 

In all the essentials, the war has strengthened the ties 
between the British nations. The spontaneity with which 
these communities, remote from the centre of disturbance, 
sprang to arms in 1939 and have stood together ever 


‘ 


since demonstrates the reality of their association and 
gives the most emphatic contradiction to the separatist 
prophecies of so many of their own intellectuals in the 


* years between the wars. The exception to the rule—Eire 


—proves no less conclusively that the unity of the others 
is unforced. This is the main issue, and it should never 
be forgotten. But there is also some tincture of dissatis- 
faction with the details of relationship between the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions. In Australia in 1941 these 
complaints were vocal, but two years of further reflection 
and of further experience have brought a better under- 
standing on both sides of the necessities that underlie 
grand strategy. Australia no longer believes she was 
deserted or neglected; but there remains a desire for 
means by which the understanding could be reached 
before the crisis and not after. 

Canada has officially voiced no complaints. But in 
ordinary conversation in Canada there is a deep under- 
tone of dissatisfaction. Canada is conscious that in this wat 
she has come to power in her own right. She has sent 
large armies abroad ; she maintains a navy and an aif 
force ; in munitions she is the fourth largest producer 
of the United Nations, as an exporter of food the first 
or second. Not merely as the senior of the British 
Dominions, but as the largest of the smaller United 
Nations, she knows that she is entitled to a voice in the 
councils of thé alliance. Yet she does not feel that she is 
given her place. Mr Churchill’s portrait is to be sect 
the length of the Dominion—far more frequently than in 
London—and his character and attainments are nowhere 
more highly esteemed. But Canadians are hurt by the 
way in which (they think) he repeatedly passes them by 
to concert with the American President plans by which 
Canada is expected to be bound..Mr Churchill’s actio® 
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two years ago in signing the Atlantic Charter, in North 
American waters, with the head of what was then a non- 
belligerent nation, without consultation with Ottawa, 
gave great offence. So did the establishment of British- 
American Combined Boards, without Canadian know- 
ledge. So did the proposal to create a United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, of which 
Canada—who will have to provide as much relief as any 
other country—was not to be admitted to the inner ring. 
It is as well that Englishmen who know that neither 
slight nor disrespect nor lack of appreciation was in- 
tended should know that harm was done. It in no way 
affected Canada’s place in the Commonwealth ; every 
item on the list has been settled with good will on both 
sides ; but there remains a certain residue of Canadian 
watchfulness lest her claims be further disregarded. 

With the point of view of the Dominions there is pro- 
bably far more sympathy in London than the Dominions 
themselves know. Mr Churchill’s methods are very direct 
—it is one of the facets of his qualities—and it may be 
admitted that there has perhaps been an insufficiency of 
diplomacy. What it would be wholly wrong to admit is 
that there is any unwillingness anywhere in the United 
Kingdom to treat with the Dominions on the basis of 
the utmost frankness and the fullest equality. If, in 
respect of the Dominions, the colonial mentality lingers 
anywhere, it is certainly not in London or among the 
British public. One of the tendencies which causes alarm 
in Ottawa and Canberra is that of discussing the post-war 
settlement in terms of the three—or four—Great Powers, 
and the Dominions are apt to deduce from it a forgetful- 
ness on the part of the United Kingdom of the rights and 
values of small nations, including small British nations. 
But this is a misapprehension. There are, it is true, many 
reasons why the Great Powers will be compelled after 
this war to assume an even greater share of responsibility, 
and it will be a gain if the post-war arrangements make 
it clear where the responsibility lies. But the more 
fully the British member of the Concert of Great Powers 
represents the whole Commonwealth, rather than only 
the United Kingdom, the better the people of Great 
Britain will be pleased. More than ever before, they 
realise the limits of their own autonomous strength and 
wish to be members of a wider unity. 

To this the Dominions might well reply that they 
know the advantages of unity, but that it must be based 
on something more than formal equality of status. That 
they have had for a decade in law and for longer in fact. 
But (so they might continue to argue) what has happened 
has been “consultation,” which is something less than 
the formulation of policy as between equals. The United 
Kingdom Government evolves a policy through its own 
agencies and, when it is in finished shape, invites the 
concurrence of the Dominion Governments with it. This 
may or may not be a caricature—no one without access 
to the documents can tell—but it is the complaint that is 
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often made, and the basis of the claim that something 
is still lacking to give full actual meaning to the phrases 
of the Statute of Westminster. The Dominions wish to 
play as large a part as the United Kingdom itself in the 
formulation of policy from first draft to finished 
document. 

This claim, too, would be very widely accepted in 
Great Britain. But before it can be embodied in working 
practice, two provisos must be made. First, the formula- 
tion of policy cannot be done by cable. It requires 
personal contact and, sometimes, the utmost dispatch. 
As Mr Curtin said at Adelaide, “ Unless a decision is 
made quickly, delays will produce inertia or complete 
inaction, and when the decisions are ultimately reached, 
they will be too late to be fully effective.” The fullest 
co-operation in the formulation .of policy requires that 
there be an imperial body in fairly constant session. It 
need not always sit in London, but London is probably 
a more convenient centre than most. If the United 
Kingdom has acted in the name of the Commonwealth 
without proper consultation, it is as much because of 
the absence of such a body as through any desire to 
ignore the Dominions’ views. Constant session raises, 
of course, the most difficult issues ; but it is obvious 
from the experience of the war that statesmen cannot 
in future expect to stay at home. If the British Cabinet 
can post one of its members in Washington, it should 
not bé impossible for a Dominion Cabinet to post one 
of its members in London. 

The second proviso is (to adapt a famous phrase) 
that there should be no representation without taxation. 
This is not, of course, meant in the literal financial 
sense ; there is no suggestion of financial contributions 
in peacetime from any one member of the Common- 
wealth to any other, and the Dominions can best bear 
their share of the common burden of defence by raising 
and equipping their own forces. But it does mean that 
a full share in the formulation of policy should be taken 
positively as well as negatively. It is not enough for the 
Dominions to state their wishes at an early stage ; they 
should be ready to assume responsibility for the finished 
policy and to shoulder commitments in respect of it. 
This is not always fully realised. Some of the Australian 
demands for an Imperial War Cabinet in 1941, for 
example, seemed to envisage a body that could control 
the actions of the United Kingdom Government but 
without committing Australia. No one, of course, would 
suggest that any country should be committed against its 
will. Irish neutrality is a proof of the right to contract 
out. But if a Commonwealth policy—Commonwealth in 
origin and Commonwealth in execution—is to become a 
positive reality, all the British nations must be ready 
to take commitments in common council. With anything 
less, the United Kingdom will be compelled, whatever 
her wish to seek and take advice, to act on her own with 
such post facto assent as the Dominions will give. 
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These are the considerations that will have to be 
borne in mind in discussing the machinery of association. 
Anything in the nature of a federation can—at least for 
the present—be dismissed from consideration, since few, 
if any, of the British countries would accept it. Perhaps 
something in the nature of a standing Imperial Con- 
ference would best meet the needs of the case, and it 
would certainly be more in accordance with British tradi- 
tion to adapt an existing institution than to create a new 
one. Whatever the exact form it takes, it should carry the 
full authority of the constituent governments, so that 
the British representative in any international gathering 
(who need not always be drawn from the United Kingdom 
alone), having received his instructions from the Imperial 
Conference, can speak, and be known to speak, with the 
voice of the whole Commonwealth. Britain is a natural 
member of the Concert of Great Powers ; but “ Britain” 
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should mean the Commonwealth of Nations, not the 
United Kingdom by itself. 

The Dominions, in asking for the fullest equality, 
are knocking at an open door. There is no desire in the 
United Kingdom to infringe their sovereignty or to 
degrade their status. If sovereignty must be abridged. 
the necessity arises from the very fact of association, not 
from London’s desire to command. And if London must 
on many occasions take the initiative, it is only because 
the United Kingdom is still the largest and the strongest 
of the Dominions of the Crown. Any institutions which 
emphasise the organic character of the Commonwealth 
while widening the opportunities of the Dominions for 
initiative and responsibility will be welcomed in this 
country. As for the exact form of the institutions, pro- 
vided it meets the inescapable necessities of the case, 
the Dominions. can write their own ticket. 


The Aircraft Industry 


HE manufacture of aircraft is to-day Britain’s biggest 

industry. Enormous though its current output 1s, 
its immediate task is to speed up still further the delivery 
of aircraft to the battlefronts. A report of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure contains a number of 
valuable suggestions—discussed on page 231—designed 
to extract ithe “last plane” from the industry. But 
the time may not be far distant when, with victory, the 
industry will be faced with a sharp decline in orders 
and when it will have to adjust its manufacturing capa- 
city to the smaller peacetime demand. In view of the 
disintegration of the industry after the last war it is not 
too early to prepare plans for its orderly contraction. 
The two most important problems that will have to be 
considered are the probable magnitude of the peacetime 
demand for aircraft and the shedding of the indus- 
try’s surplus capacity after the war without detri- 
ment to its enterprise and efficiency. The maintenance 
of Great Britain’s sea power involves a large and effi- 
cient navy and mercantile marine, backed by a large and 
efficient shipbuilding industry. Similarly, the main- 
tenance of its air power requires a substantial fleet of 
the best military and civilian aircraft, backed by a 
substantial and efficient manufacturing industry. 

It is impossible, at this stage, to forecast the total 
demand for aircraft after the war with any degree of 
precision ; but it is not wholly impossible to set down 
the sort of considerations which must enter into any 
realistic calculations. If the maintenance of a strong and 
efficient air force and the creation of a strong and effi- 
cient air transport system are accepted as the basis of 
British policy, there can be no doubt that the demand 
for military aircraft will be larger than it was before 
the beginning of rearmament in 1936 and that the 
demand for civilian ‘aircraft will be larger than ever 
before. But to say this does not shed very much light 
on how the total post-war demand is likely to compare 
with the present rate of output. 2 

Nothing has been revealed of the Government’s idea 
of the appropriate size of the post-war RAF. But, by 
way of illustration, it may be supposed that, with all its 
world-wide commitments and with the generally in- 
creased size of air forces that will result from the war, 
the permanent peacetime first-line operational strength 
of the various branches of the RAF may be as much as 
2,500 aircraft. Let it be assumed, further, that the main- 
tenance of a first-line strength of this magnitude 
involves the creation of a reserve, inclusive of trainers, 
of five aircraft for each first-line plane. On this basis 
the total strength of the air force would have to be 
maintained at 15,000 units. But in aircraft quality is 
€ven more important than numbers, and technical pro- 
gress is likely to remain rapid—though, probably, less 
rapid than in war ; a substantial proportion of the total 
military fleet will have to be replaced every year. More- 
over, the rate of wastage—though much smaller than 
in war—is considerable even in times of peace. It may 


therefore be not unreasonable to assume that at least 
one-fifth of the total air fleet will have to be replaced 
every year if its quality and strength are to be maintained 
—this would mean that the average age of. the aircraft 
of the RAF at any time would be 30 months. The peace- 
time demand for military aircraft would then be at the 
rate of about 3,000 units a year, comprising all types of 
operational, military transport and training aircraft. This 
would be equivalent to rather more than double the output 
in 1935, when it was probably between 1,200 and 1,500 
units. No figures have been released of the present out- 
put, but a rate of 3,000 a year could not, at the most, 
be more than one-eighth of the industry’s present 
capacity. 

There are equally few data on which to base any 
accurate estimate of the future demand for civilian air- 
craft. While it is safe to forecast a great expansion in 
civil aviation after the war, it is easy to exaggerate 
the increase in the demand for aircraft. So far as the 
regular transport services are concerned, the total num- 
ber of aircraft used before the war on the internal lines 
in the United States—the most highly developed net- 
work—was fewer than 500, and the number employed in 
the whole world was probably only about 1,200. Even 
if the capacity of the regular air transport lines is mult- 
plied fivefold a few years after the war, and the whole 
fleet of 6,000 air liners is replaced every five years, the 
world’s annual demand would amount only to 1,200 aif 
liners, of which British manufacturers might reasonably 
expect to receive orders for about 300 a year. True, there 
is also scope for air taxis and for a substantial expansion 
in private flying. But these activities require mostly 
small aircraft costing a tenth or a twentieth as much as 
a big air liner. Most of the 1,666 aircraft registered in 
this country before the war fell into this category. If 
their number were to increase to, say, 4,500 after the 
war, the annual replacement demand would hardly be 
more than about 500, since this type of plane has an 
average life of more than five years. True, there may also 
develop a considerable export business in small aircraft 
(and in military aircraft), but it might be wise to think 
in terms of hundreds rather than thousands, during the 
years immediately following the war ; perhaps 300 to 500 
units would be a reasonable expectation under this 
heading. On all these assumptions, the annual require- 
ments of civilian aircraft, both large and small, would be 
of the order of 1,100 to 1,300 units a year, against am 
output of, perhaps, 300 to 600 in 1935. 

Counted in bare numbers, without any differentiation 
for size, the combined annual demand for military and 
civilian aircraft thus adds up to rather more than 4,000 
units a year. In so far as this figure deserves the name 
of an estimate, it is an estimate of the upper limit of the 
range of probability, since all the assumptions made in 
arriving at it have been uniformly generous. This may 
explain why its proportion to the probable present output 
is rather higher than the ratio of one-tenth mentioned 
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by Sir Stafford Cripps in a recent speech. But the figure 
will serve to show that, even on the most optimistic 
assumptions, the peacetime requirement of aircraft will 
be only a very small fraction of the present output. There 
will, it is true, be a transitional period during which 
civil aviation will be building up its stock of aircraft and 
the demand may then be higher than in later years 
when it goes on to a replacement basis. But this period 
will also be one when the RAF will have an enormous 
stock of modern aircraft and will be unlikely to be placing 
orders on the permanent scale. 

Whatever the precise extent of the cut in output, it will 
have to be very substantial, involving a major 
readjustment of the industry’s capacity. How is this to be 
achieved without impairing the efficiency and enterprise 
of the aircraft industry? The process by which the in- 
dustry was expanded seems to point the way to a partial 
solution of the problem. Under the “ shadow ” factory 
scheme, devised before the war, the Government con- 
structed at its own expense large numbers of factories, 
managed for a fee by aircraft, automobile and engineering 
firms. When war came, the automobile and engineering 
firms taking part in the scheme were able to add part of 
their own manufacturing facilities to those of the aircraft 
factories ; productive capacity was subsequently enlarged 
still further by sub-contracting small components to 
numerous minor establishments. 

After the war, this process will be reversed automati- 
cally—but only partially—by the resumption of the pro- 
duction of motor-cars and peacetime engineering pro- 
ducts. But the degree of automatic deflation will hardly 
go far enough. The firms whose main peacetime business 
is the construction of aircraft—what may be called the 
established industry—have added to their own capacity ; 
and there will also stili remain the large number of plants 
built by the Government. There will hardly be enough 
orders to employ all this capacity. Mr Thomas O. M. 
Sopwith, chairman of the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Com- 
pany, Ltd.—the biggest aircraft manufacturing combine 
in Great Britain—suggested in his statement to share- 
holders in July that 


with the probable cessation of work in shadow factories 
and the normal recession of iabour to pre-war occupa- 
tions, the established industry will be on a stable basis. 


The implication of this statement is that thé capacity of 
the established industry will be of the right size to meet 
post-war demand, and that the shadow factories will be 
the measure of the excess capacity that will need to be 
eliminated. Since Mr Sopwith takes by no means a 


The Neutrals’ 


~ 


QO’ August 5 the Swedish Government announced 
its intention to abrogate the transit agreement 
which, since June, 1940, has given the Germans the right 
to transport men and war materials to and from Norway 
over Swedish railways. It is too soon to say whether 
the other European neutrals will similarly stiffen their 
attitude towards the Nazis; but in any case Sweden’s 
action clearly marks a new phase in the history of the 
neutrals during this war.’ 

For the last three years, neutral policy—in Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Portugal and Spain—has, broadly 
speaking, been determined by the Axis. If they were not 
invaded and enslaved, it was because the aggression was 
not worth Germany’s while. They lived under the threat 
of invasion—Germany’s chief sanction in dealing with 
them. Military pressure was backed by economic pres- 
sure. With the conquest of Europe, all overseas trade 
which the Germans did not approve was cut off for 
Switzerland and for Sweden. The maritime neutrals 
lacked shipping and exchange. At the same time, there 
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pessimistic view about the post-war demand for aircraft, 
the problem will be that of eliminating, not necessarily 
all the Government-owned shadow factories—some of 
them may be more efficient than some of the plants 
owned by the professional industry—but capacity equiva- 
lent to that of these plants. 

_The fate of the shadow factories raises interesting and 
difficult questions. In theory, there is a case for maintain- 
ing them in being. If it is the case, and is likely to remain 
so, that the requirement of aircraft in time of war is 
from eight to twelve times the peacetime output, the 
retention of a number of shadow factories would seem to 
be an obvious insurance device. But it would be a very 
difficult matter to maintain them in a state of efficiency 
during long years when, by definition, they would have 
no work to do. If the shadow factories are to be scrapped, 
it would be sensible to allow the established industry— 
including any newcomers whose efficiency has been 
proved during the war and who wish to remain in’ the 
business—to buy such plant as they may require; the 
remainder would go to swell the general problem of 
surplus plant and machine tools, which, as an article on 
page 243 shows, is likely to be another headache. A 
policy for permanent shadow factories, if practicable, 
would serve the double purpose of providing insurance 
and of relieving the pressure on the machine tool market. 
But it is most unlikely that all, or even most, of the 
shadow factories can be treated in this way. 

The future of the established industry will also require 
careful consideration. There will be those who will advo- 
cate nationalisation. On a balance of the facts known to 
the outsider, it would seem to be a mistake to bring the 
whole industry under Government control and ownership 
though there may well be a strong case for one or more 
Government factories, on the analogy of Woolwich Arsenal 
and the Royal Dockyards). The manufacture of aircraft 
calls for a high degree of initiative and enthusiasm, and 
for enterprise of the type that gave Great Britain the 
famous types that are winning the war. If, as seems most 
suitable, the bulk of the industry remains in private hands, 
there is no way of avoiding a “list of approved contrac- 
tors,” for standards of construction and efficiency and 
continuity of design are essential. But it will be equally 
necessary to ensure that the list of approved contractors 
does not become the basis of a restrictive “ Ring.” The 
Government has a right and a duty to be most fully in- 
formed of all that goes on in the industry, and, in par- 
ticular, both to remove inefficient firms from the list and 
to add efficient newcomers. 


Part 


were some raw materials—coal in particular—which they 
needed to keep their economy functioning at all. In all 
these circumstances, it is not surprising ‘that they 
increased their trade with Germany and supplied vital 
sectors of the Axis war effort. Sweden has provided iron 
ore, wood pulp and machinery, Turkey chrome, Portugal 
urgently needed wolfram, Spain iron ore and pyrites, 
Switzerland precision tools and armaments. In some 
cases, the Germans have even been able to obtain their 
supplies on credit. Turkey, enjoying a more advantageous 
strategic position, stood out for direct barter. 
The Allies could not prevent this trading with domestic 
resources. They could and did prevent the shipment of 
goods to Germany from abroad by way of the neutrals. 
They were able, too, through the British Statutory List 
and the United States Proclaimed List, to affect the policy 
of individual neutral firms and traders. These Black Lists 
covered enemy-controlled firms and neutral firms known 
to be trading with the enemy. From the, beginning many 
of these latter firms hesitated to become declared enemies 
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of Britain and the United States. The hesitations have 
grown with every worsening of the Axis position, especi- 
ally since inclusion on the Black List began in some cases 
to involve a great deal of personal unpopularity. As Mr. 
Dingle Foot pointed out in the Commons, . 
This weapon [the Black List] was invented simply as 
a weapon of economic warfare, but as the war has per- 
sisted, it has tended to become a weapon of political war- 
fare as well. 


The year 1943 has, of course, revolutionised the posi- 
tion of the neutrals. The military threat overhanging 
them has been removed. German divisions have been 
flung back and decimated in Russia and Sicily. All Italy’s 
divisions are likely to be withdrawn from police work 
in the Balkans. Every day the tasks falling to the unaided 
Wehrmacht grow ; every day its resources diminish. In 
these circumstances, neither the divisions nor the machine 
power exist to overrun Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey or 
the ‘Iberian Peninsula. Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey 
are defended by tough, well-trained armies. Sweden has 
the extra protection of sitting on the far side of an excel- 
lent tank ditch, Switzerland of controlling the main 
tunnels through which Germany must still try to feed the 
Italian front. Germany’s extremely mild reaction to the 
Swedish cancellation of the transit arrangement gave the 
measure of its military impotence. 

While the menace of Germany to the neutrals has 
shrunk, their relative importance to the German war effort 
has grown considerably. After four years of all-out pro- 
duction, cut off from all outside sources of supply, Ger- 
many’s war economy, as an article on page 241 describes 
in detail, is suffering from pernicious anemia. Bombing 
and blockade together have drained away its vitality, 
and neutral supplies are becoming its chief means 
of recuperation. Take the particular instance of iron 
ore. The Allied winter campaigns closed down the 
supplies from North Africa. Bombs and torpedoes have 
played havoc with the iron ore ships from Sweden 
both in port and in transit. The bombing of the Ruhr 
has reduced the output of steel there very greatly. Low 
grade German and Lorraine ores use up an uneconomic 
amount of urgently needed coal and coke. Sweden’s iron 
ore, with its high iron content, is now Germany’s chief 


NOTES OF 


_ _ Another week has passed without any radical change 
in Italy. The situation is at a deadlock, balanced between 
the contending and incompatible interests of the Italian 
people, the Italian Government and the Allied and German 
High Commands. The Italian people want peace. Although 
evidence of the popular temper is seeping out with difficulty 
through the tightened censorship, there seems little doubt 
that all through Italy demonstrations for peace have been 
widespread and angry. In the North, they are accompanied 
by threats.of a general strike. In the cities hard hit by the 
renewal of Allied bombing, workers have left their factories 
to take refuge in the countryside, and some reports reach- 
ing Switzerland from Milan suggest that the city is almost 
at a standstill. The longer the Badoglio Government hesi- 
tates, the stronger the reaction against his Government 
and, indeed, against the Royal House. The Lavoro Italiano 
reminded the government that the Italian people were not 
interested in a war waged “ for the victory of Fascist ideals ” 
and warned Badoglio that he would soon have to choose 
between peace and revolution. Apparently the wholesale 
pulling down of the facade of Fascism—which is still being 
carried vigorously on—leaves the people indifferent. They 
want peace. They thought Badoglio would secure peace. 
No amount of liberal window-dressing compensates them 
for bombs and casualty lists. It is harder to say what the 
Badoglia Government wants. They know that the war is 
lost and they want to get out of it—but.on terms. If the 
reports are to be believed, the Foreign Minister, Guariglia 
and Ribbentrop met at.Treviso recently, and the Germans 
refused the Italian request that they should be allowed 
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hope of keeping up’ its iron and steel production. The 
position is much the same with chrome and wolfram, 
Reserves are used up. Ersatz products are too costly in 
terms of coal and wood and manpower. The urgency of 
Germany’s need for chrome is proved by the extremely 
modern military equipment it is willing to send the 
Turks in exchange for their ore. Finally, the fact that 
the Swedish and Turkish and Portuguese miners are 3; 
work digging the ore, and highly skilled Swiss technician; 
are turning out the machine tools and precision instru- 
ments, provides Germany with a large labour force which 
it does not have to feed or shelter and which is not 
subject to bombing. In this sense, each heavy Allied raid 
increases the importance of the neutrals’ output to the 
German wai effort. 

This double trend among the neutrals—towards greater 
security from-the German war machine and great signif- 
cance for the German war effort—will increase by ; 
geometrical progression as the fortunes of the Axis wane. 
The British and American Governments—and their 
peoples—have always sympathised with the delicate posi- 
tion in which Germany’s 1940 victories left the neutrals, 
They have understood how galling it must be for friends 
of freedom like Sweden and Switzerland and declared 
Allies of this country like Portugal and Turkey, to be 
compelled to take no active part in the common struggle 
for freedom and, indeed, by their action to impede the 
victory which is as much to their advantage as to the 
Allies. Now, happily, that period has come to an end, and 
the neutrals have the opportunity of showing where their 
genuine interests and sympathies lie. Sweden has taken 
the first step along the road of this new policy. It is 
surely not too much to hope that the other governments 
will follow suit. To quote Mr Foot again: 


We have no doubt as to where these people’s sym- 
pathies lie, but at this stage in a world war I think tt 
ought to be said that sympathy is not enough. It surely 
is not unreasonable to expect that manufacturers and 
merchants in neutral countries, and, I would add, the 
Governments of those countries, should give practica 
expression to their sympathies by reducing as far as they 
possibly can the contributions which they make to th: 
enemy’s war effort. 


‘ 


THE WEEK 


to abandon the fight. It follows that Badoglio still cannot 
offer any terms which the Allies would accept. Their on 
interest in Italy is to secure a better position for attacking 
the Germans, the Germans’ one interest is to prevent it. 
The terms—such as neutrality—offered so far by the 
Italians represent the German, not the Allied, interest. 
Unconditional surrender would naturally imply an under- 
taking from the Italian Government not to impede in any 
way the Allied conduct of the war either in or around 
Italy. The Germans, with whom Badoglio still collaborates 
—rather in the manner of Finland—will not permit this 
and have probably threatened reprisals. Their position ' 
perhaps strengthened by Badoglio’s unwillingness as 4 


soldier to abandon a declared ally. In these circumstances, 


it is not very fkely that the Badoglio Government will 


capitulate. If the Allied High Command decides that 20 | 
invasion of the Italian mainland is the next urgent mil- | 


tary task, it will be carried out. as the Sicilian operation 
was carried out, with some resistance from the Axis armies 
and a warm welcome from the Italian people. The uncertain 
factor in this complicated political equation—the facto! 
which is most likely to end the deadlock—is the mood © 
the Italians. An Allied invasion of the mainland or intens!- 
fied bombing might be the signal for a real upsurge o 
public discontent. If the analogy of Germany or Russi 
at the end of the last war is exact, it will prove impossible 
to hold the mass of the people in an un ar war which 


they have already lost, and it is probable that a government 
emerging from a popular upheaval would be ready to mak 
an unconditional surrendér, arid even to co-operate with 
the Allied armies, 
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Open City ? 

Until the Allies know what steps the Badoglio govern- 
ment intends to take to make Rome an open city, they 
cannot accept the simple Italian declaration that Rome is, 
in fact, “ open.” Their decision to bomb or not to: bomb 
will therefore continue to depend on their estimate of the 
military importance of attacking the capital. International 
law knows nothing about open cities. The only relevant 
ruling is Article 25 of the Hague Convention of 1907, where 
it is laid down that there must be no bombardment of 
places “ that are not defended.” Defences are defined liber- 
ally. Arsenals, war factories, barracks, military headquarters, 
railways used for military purposes are all included under 
the general term defences. Indeed, the German War Book 
denies the relevance of Article 25 on the grounds that there 
cannot, under modern conditions, be such a thing as an 
undefended town. To dismantle Rome’s defences would 
mean removing the Government and the Ministries, closing 
all the arsenals, war factories, and virtually cutting the rail- 
way communications between north and south Italy. Is this 
Badoglio’s intention? It would seem a curious prelude to 
his government’s declared intention of “resisting to the 
end.” The simplest and surest way of making Rome an 
open city would be an Italian capitulation. It also has the 
advantage of being the method preferred by the Italian 
people. 


* * + 


An Industrial Achievement 


In its tenth report of the 1942-43 session, published 
this week, the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
recorded that the production of aircraft was now sub- 
stantially balanced, and that, with the exception of spares, 
there was at present no single field of production where a 
serious bottleneck threatened to retard output. Behind this 
brief tribute lies the story of a remarkable industrial achieve- 
ment, unsurpassed by any other munition industry in this 
country. The basis of the industry’s expansion into the 
biggest industry of Great Britain was laid in 1936-39 by 
Lord Swinton and Sir Kingsley Wood as successive Secre- 
taries of State for Air. They foresaw that the small profes- 
sional industry could provide the designing and technical 
skill Sut not the enormous manufacturing’ capacity needed 
in case of war, and they devised schemes for enlisting the 
assistance of automobile and engineering firms in the man- 
agement of factories constructed by the Government. In 
other words, the aircraft industry formed the nucleus 
around which were grouped part of the automobile and 
engineering industries which provided the management for 
many Government factories and, when war broke out, 
added part of their own manufacturing facilities. As it 
exists to-day, the industry consists of a number of groups, 
cach specialising in the production of one type of aircraft, 
and comprising one of the professional designing firms and 
a number of automobile and engineering concerns, with a 
long string of small sub-contractors. Difficulties of organisa- 
uon, management, labour and technique have been legion. 
The task of welding a heterogeneous collection of units into 
an efficient single industry has not been easy. It had to 
be carried out rapidly in difficult conditions, especially 
during the period of frequent air raids in 1940-41, which 
necessitated the geographical dispersal of production. Man- 
agements, not surprisingly, were sometimes unequal to the 
task, and those of some concerns had to be strengthened 
by the Ministry of Aircraft Production in one way or 
another, The majority of the industry’s labour force had 
to be specially trained ; no less than two-fifths of it con- 
sists Of women, many of whom had never been inside a 
factory before the war. Again, the maintenance of the lead 
in design involved continuous major and minor charges, 
and a nice balance between quality and quantity. True, 
there have been many mistakes and errors of judgment ; 
4 quota of those was unavoidable. But it would be un- 
senerous to overlook the facts that the industry has pro- 
viced Great Britain not only with the best aircraft in 


the world, but also with large numbers of them, when they 
Were badly needed. 


* * * 


Still More Aircraft Needed’ 


pe Great though the industry’s achievement has been and 
A Tmous though the output of manufacturers now is in 
On he” Its task has by. no means been accomplished. 
def the contrary, the successful storming of the enemy’s 

ences requires a further speed-up in the supply of 
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aircraft during coming months and a still greater effort 
from the aircraft industry. It is to this problem that the 
Select Committee addresses itself. In its view the industry 
has reached a stage when a further increase in output 
“must be sought mainly by all-round improvement in 
efficiency.” In so far as the relations between the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production and the industry are concerned, 
the Committee stresses the advantages of collective con- 
sultation on the allocation of orders in the event of impor- 
tant changes of programmes. The technical efficiency of 
some firms could be increased by bringing together more 
closely the design and development department, and the 
department responsible for planning and methods of pro- 
duction. Facilities should be provided for the training of 
scientific and technical personnel as well as for training 
of managerial staff of all grades in order to relieve the 
present shortage. The system of sub-contracting, which 
plays such an important part in the industry—an average 


of some 42 per cent of the work on an aircraft is let out—. 


needs overhaul ; the disadvantages arising from the hap- 
hazard distribution of many small orders <hould be elimina- 
ted ; and the process of reducing the number of sub-con- 
tractors engaged on the same component and the number 
of different components made by the same sub-contractor 
should be expedited and extended. Finally, the Committee 
deplores the enormous labour turnover in the industry and 
the consequent loss in output; during the seven weeks 
ended May 14th the main airframe and aero-engine factories 
had to replace workers at the annual rate of one-third of 
the total employed. In its view, better personnel manage- 
ment might assist in reducing excessive turnover. Although 


the majority of the Committee’s recommendations are of a. 


minor order, taken together they suggest that there is still 
scope for considerable improvement. 


* * * 


Shipping Progress Report 


The latest report on the progress of anti-U-boat war- 
fare issued jointly by President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill 
last week-end shows how completely, at any rate during the 
past three months, the hopes the Nazis had based on their 
U-boat war have been dashed. The landing in Sicily in- 
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o less than 2,500 ships ; losses amounted to only 
~sov a, and the es that attempted sot ge 
suffered heavy losses. The total number of submarines s 
during the past three months is 90, an average of sasype 
one a day. This rate of loss, which reveals the success 0 
the measures taken to combat the U-boats, must be most 
alarming to the enemy and to his crews. Another yardstick 
of the success of the protective measures 1S the number of 
ships sunk per U-boat in operation. During the first 
six months of 1943, the average number of ships sunk per 
submarine was only half that in the preceding six months, 
and only a quarter of the figure for the first six months 
of last year. The diminished toll of the submarine has not 
merely ensured safe passage to an overwhelming proportion 
of the ships of the United Nations, it has enabled them to 
put into commission a volume of tonnage greatly in excess 

of losses ; so far this year the volume of merchant vessels 
. completed exceeded losses from all causes by 3,000,000 (pre- 
sumably deadweight) tons. The progress report issued by 
the President and the Prime Minister is encouraging. But 
the battle of the high seas can only be won finally and 
decisively’ by a further intensification of the anti-submarine 
campaign. 


x * * 


Slow Pacific Progress 


Late in June, Allied forces in the South-West Pacific 
began a double offensive in New Georgia and New Guinea. 
The aim was to secure control of the Japanese bases at 
_ Salamaua, Lae and Munda, as part of a converging move- 
ment on Rabaul, the most important Japanese position in 
this area. At first, the advance was rapid. American troops 
got within shelling distance of Munda airfield, while the 
American and Australian troops in New Guinea captured 
Mubo, and brought the Salamaua airfield under fire. Five 
weeks of difficult fighting have followed since. The Japanese 
dug themselves in, and brought up reinforcements. The 
attack in New Guinea came to a standstill, and Munda 
in New Georgia did not fall until August 6th, and then after 
desperate fighting, in which the Japanese contested every 
yard of ground. Now they have retreated to Bairoka. This 
new position was thought at first to be a relatively easy 
objective, but enemy reinforcements have arrived, and 
Allied troops are struggling in vile country—thick jungles, 
dense thickets, gullies—against carefully entrenched Japanese 
positions. Clearly the scale of the original operation has had 
to be modified. The compensating factor for the slowness 
and costliness of the land fighting is the scale of Japan’s 
losses in the air and on sea. If the reports are accurate— 
both sides naturally give widely divergent figures—the 
Allies are able to inflict on the Japanese about three times 
the damage done to them, and this fect is significant not 
simply for the fighting in the Solomons area but for the 
whole co-prosperity sphere, which Japan has to patrol and 
supply. Nevertheless, it can be argued that the’ latest Pacific 
offensive, like its predecessors, proves that slow and costly 
island hopping is not the jdeal method of counter-attack. 


* * * 


Algiers and the Purge 


#5 Now that the major deCisions have been taken on the 
division of powers between General de Gaulle and General 
Giraud, there is an atmosphere of détente at Algiers. It 
should be possible now to overcome the division based on 
the two Generals and to see emerge a new solidarity firmly 
grounded in the civilian elements of the Committee which 
after all, include men of the ability and personality of M. 
Massigli and M. Monnet. Their position would naturally be 
strengthened by Allied recognition of the Committee, but it 
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seems likely that this question will be settled at Quebec. 
In spite of this improving atmosphere, one or two points 
must still give anxiety to those who hope for freedom and 
reconciliation in France. One of the most urgent yet mogt 
difficult problems facing the French State after the war 
will be the question of allotting responsibility for the 1 
débaécle. The collapse was so widespread and the degrees 
of implication—from Laval down to the smallest ciyjl 
servant—so finely shaded that it will be impossible to give 
adequate definition of guilt or to punish all the guilty, 
There are some obvious criminals—Pucheu, who has been 
arrested in North Africa, is a clear example. There are a 
large group of people in every walk of life who, whether 
they were attentiste or genuine collaborationist, are suff 
ciently under suspicion for their removal to be a matter of 
public conscience. But should the purge be allowed to go 
much further? If it is permitted to develop in an atmo. 
sphere of fronde and personal vendetta, will not the French 
people simply perpetuate to another generation the bitter. 
ness of 1789, of the Republic, of Dreyfus, of the Combs 
Laws which, in a sort of accumulated strength, destroyed 
French unity in 1940? A committee of épuration has been 
set up in Algiers. Its task is to remove from office all who 
have helped the enemy, hindered the Allies or betrayed th: 
Republic. Everyone, from Ministers and deputies to news- 
papermen, comes within its terms of 1¢ference. This step 
gives a double cause for alarm. The area of responsibility is 
established on a dangerously wide basis. And the setting 
up of the Committee at all at this stage suggests an almos. 
unhealthy preoccupation with opponents and scapegoats 
Has the purge really so high a priority? Could it not have 
waited until France was free? 


x x * 


Unrest in Norway 


The shadow of Quebec and of the Allies’ military 
decisions falls darkly across the Norwegian scene. The 
Germans obviously think an Allied invasion is possible, 
and extensive preparations are being made throughout the 
country. Fresh German military material is arriving at key 
points along the coast, and there have been reports of rein- 
forcements consisting of crack German troops. This week 
it was announced from Oslo that “ Norway is in a State 0 
war, owing to the danger of Bolshevik or Allied attacks,” 
and a new law was announced incorporating the Norwegian 
police, Quisling’s bodyguard, the Norwegian Waffen SS 
and the Hird, Quisling’s SA, in the armed forces of the 
Reich. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
Norwegian people are growing more violent and restive. 
In particular, opposition to the mobilisation of Norwegian 


workers for the Reich has shown a marked increase. Obvi- © 


ously the citizens are determined not to be sent away from 
their country in what may be its hour of liberation. A new 


registration of Norwegian men and women was announced 
at the beginning of June. Every sort of difficulty has been © 
put in the way of the authorities. All the records were burnt | 


at Oslo, and in many other centres the labour exchanges 
have been raided and wrecked. Hundreds of Norwegians ar 
crossing the frontier into Sweden, and in all the big centres 
every kind of delaying tactic is being used to postpont 
mobilisation and departure. In Oslo this week the Germans 
have had to shoot the Chief of the Norwegian Civil Police 


for refusing to send his men to coerce a group of women 
who had refused to obey their mobilisation orders. Since | 


this week has also seen the incorporation of the Norwegiaf 
Police in the German armed forces, it must be assumed 
that Gunnar Eilifsen was shot pour encourager les autres. 


* * * 


The UPW and the TUC 


On Thursday, the General Council of the TUC, th | 
Executive Committee of the Labour party and the Execu- 7 


tive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour party met °° 
discuss the application of the Union of Post Office Workers 
for affiliation to the Congress. The meeting had been called 
before the Government issued its warning of the penalties 


incurred by individual civil servants who remain members — 


of a union which infringes the Act of 1927, because it 
had already been realised that the UPW’S application 
might have serious political repercussions. The watnile 


will make them think even harder. At the time of going [0° 
press, the result of the meeting is not known, but tht | 


indications are that the Government’s refusal to countet- 
ance any illegality has had the desired effect. It seems likely 
that the UPW will be asked to withdraw its application. 
The attitude of the three other unions of civil. servants— 
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the Civil Service Clerical Association, the Inland Revenue 
Staff Federation, and the Post Office Engineering Union— 
must also have had some influence, Representatives of these 
unions had already met the Prime Minister and Sir Walter 
Citrine in the hope of effecting a conciliation. They support 
the UPW in its wish for the right to affiliate, but not in its 
means of enforcing it, and ‘after the Government’s warning 
had been issued, they, too, issued a statement deploring 
an open breach between the Government and the Civil 
Service, fearing that the dispute might eventually involve 
the whole of the trade unions, and appealing to all con- 
cerned 
to approach this situation in that spirit of good will and 
understanding which throughout the war has been the founda- 
tion of co-operation between the trade union movement and 
the Government. 
If the UPW climbs down, it will be the Government’s turn 
to make a conciliatory gesture. 


x x * 


Food Distribution Costs 


Criticism about distribution costs often overlooks the 
fact that a pound of cheese, or a pint of milk, or a pair of 
boots, do not reach their final “production ” stage until they 
are actually purchased by the consumer, and that “ distribu- 
tion” covers much more than retail sellers. This does not 
mean that distribution costs should not be criticised. And 
from the figures quoted by Lord Luke in the House of 
Commons on August 3rd the cost of food distribution 
certainly appears to be high in relation to its cost of pro- 
duction—in a pre-war year the prime cost of food at the 
ports and farms was £650 million, and the cost to the 
consumer £1,500 million, leaving a margin of no less than 
{£850 million for distribution costs. Lord Woolton pointed 
out that this maggin included £150 million of Customs and 
Excise duties on food and drink, and that the remaining 
£700 million included the entire cost of processing, manu- 
facturing, packing, wastage, transport, and so on, He also 
gave the actual figures for 1942, exclusive of chocolate, sugar 
confectionery, alcohol beverages and mineral waters. The 
value at which food entered the chain of distribution in its 


finished state exceeded £900 million, and its cost to the — 


consumer was £1,350 million, thus leaving a distribution 
margin not much above £400 million. In other words, the 
cost of making products ready for sale was equal to rather 
less than a third of total cost to the consumer. This margin 
may well be too high; but it is not in itself proof of 
inefficiency or high profits in the retail trade. It is certainly 
high enough to justify the survey of the various sections of 
the retail trade which has long been urged upon the 
Government, but has never been carried out. An overall 
reduction of 25 per cent would enable the whole community 
to spend an additional teripence, on the average, per week 
4 on other things or on more food. 


* * x 











Mr, Morrison on Education 


_ Mr Herbert Morrison has resumed his Midlothian cam- 
paign. His latest incursion into the sphere of reconstruc- 
tion was at Liverpool last Sunday, when he spoke on the 
rovernment’s education plans. Mr Morrison dealt in par- 
ucular with the three subjects that were omitted from the 
White Paper because they are the subject of enquiry by 
special committees—the teaching profession, the content and 
Purpose of education and, by implication, the public schools. 
In discussing the first, he was in some danger of mistaking 
a symptom for the disease. The real trouble with the 
teaching profession is not that its members have, and 
accept, an inferior social status, lack any outside interests, 
and become the creatures of routine, but that the conditions 
of a teaching career are such as to attract for the most part 
Only the cautious and unenterprising who have no interests 
Save their desire for a safe job and a pension. It is not a 
800d augury for the success of the new educational policy 
hat too many of the present recruits to teaching, especially 
Ong women, are quite frankly uninspired, uninspiring, 
and of but mediocre intelligence. Nor, apparently, is the 
Campaign to find future teachers among members of the 
Services meeting with much success. Unless teaching is 
made a career worthy for the adventurous and best minds, 
education is not likely, except among a minority, to provide 
in Mr Morrison’s words— 
a Set of young people mentally hard-boiled, able intel- 
lectually “to stand on their own eet,” form their own judg- 


ments, think for themselves, tackle the problems that life 
will put to them... . 


i) 
. 
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Mr Morrison’s opinion on the need for a common primary 
schooling for all was closely in line with the view 
frequently put forward in The Economist. It is no solu- 
tion to the problem of secondary education to admit a 
few more poor boys to the rich boys’ schools, but all 
should attend the same primary school whence promotion 
to the best, that is, the independent, schools should depend 
solely on intelligence and personality. If the Fleming Com- 
mittee, whose report is expected shortly, reaches the same 
conclusion, the second gap in the White Paper will have 
been properly filled 


* * * 


The TB Scheme 


By the beginning of this month, the Minister of Health 
stated in Parliament before the recess, 28 counties and 48 
county boroughs had made arrangements for putting into 
force the system of allowances to persons suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. (The scheme was described in 
The Economist of May 8th, page 587.) More recently, he 
told the annual conference of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis that the cost of the scheme 
to the Exchequer would be about £3,000,000 a year. In 
relation to the total real cost of the disease to the com- 
munity this sum is small; if it were doubled, it would 
not compensate the waste of manpower and loss of efficiency 
caused by tuberculosis, especially among the younger age- 
groups—in the 15-24 group, TB causes more deaths ‘than 
any other single disease, and about one-half of the total 
deaths from all diseases. Yet, the Ministry of Health is ap- 
parently so alarmed by this £3 millions that it has decided 
to exclude from the new scheme of allowances the chronic 
active cases; that is, persons in whom the disease is 
stabilised but still active in spite of treatment. A logical 
argument for the Ministry can be made out. The allowances 
are aimed at preventing a TB sufferer from returning to 
work too soon, thereby having a relapse and infecting his 
fellow-workers ; they are to tide him and his dependants 
over the long period of treatment and _ convalescence. 
But chronic active cases will not benefit from further 
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treatment aad many will never be fit to return to work ; 
therefore, special ewaons to them would not expedite 
their recovery or assist ‘in preventing the spread of the 
disease. From the point of view of the individuals con- 
cerned, this is a most inhuman decision—which, incidentally, 
was not made known when the new scheme was first officially 
announced. It means that of two patients, treated side 
by side in a sanatorium and discharged together, one will 
receive the special allowance—which, if he is married and 
has children aged 9-14, will amount to 58s. 6d. a week, 
together with a rent allowance and discretionary payments to 
help meet hire purchase instalments, life assurance policies 
and his children’s education expenses—whereas the other 
will have only national health insurance benefit of 18s. on 
more likely, a disability payment of Ios. 6d.—plus public 
assistance. And the only way of convincing the latter that 
he is not eligible for the special allowances is to tell him 
quite baldly that he’ is incurable. Yet, addressing the con- 
ference of the NAPT, Mr Ernest Brown could say 


We want to throw a light of hope upon tuberculosis, and 
drive away the shadows of despondency which have sur- 
rounded it for so long. 


* 


From the point of view of the community, the decision 
is very shortsighted, for it will mean that especially now, 
when manpower is scarce, many of these chronic active 
cases, even those with positive sputum, will, in fact, obtain 
employment and spread the disease among their fellow 
workers, The Medical Research Committee’s report on 
tuberculosis in wartime stated that many chronic active 
cases “are actually engaged in industrial work under 
ordinary conditions” and recommended that they should 


Letters to” 


Man-power in Coal Mining 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE .ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the Note on the above subject in your issue of 
August 14th you say that “a shortage of man-power, with 
a rising average age among miners and fewer productive 
workers, has, more than anything else, contributed to the 
present decline in coal production. It is not, as a series 
of articles in last week’s Daily Telegraph affirms, ‘ the 
pervading indiscipline which is at the root of the coal 
trouble.’” Later in the same article you add that “ surely 
the Minister of Fuel, with statistics covering the whole of 
British coal production, should be in a better position to 
judge than an observer of two collieries in a singlé district.” 

May I, however, remind you that on the evidence of the 
Minister of Fuel himself output has been falling in spite cf 
an increased number of mineworkers, not because their 
number is smaller? 

In an address to a meeting of Fuel Efficiency workers in 
Bristol on April 16th last he said that although there 
were more than 5,000 more workers in the coalfields, the 
weekly production had fallen by 100,000 tons. And as 
recently as July 2oth, in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons, he gave the output for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1943, as 1,220,000 tons less than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942, and the average number of 
wage-earners as 900 more. 

With regard to the vexed question of absenteeism, the 
quoting of an overall figure of 43 per cent for. avoidable 
absenteeism, coupled with the statement that only a small 
mincrity of mer are involved, gives a quite false impression 
of the extent of the problem and of its effects upon pro- 
duction. 

Apart from the fact that the overall figure among coal- 
getters is higher, the point is that this overall figure conceals 
the high figure of absenteeism among large numbers 
of men at week-ends and after holidays, and that this 
results in the disorganisation of production on other days 
Y aban 

e reference by the Minister of Fuel and Power j . 
House of Commons on June 23rd to “the 4} eget 
who are guilty of voluntary absenteeism” does not bring 
out the fact that, as explained above, much larger numbers 
are involved; and the mathematical calculation which he 
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be given modified. work in reserved parts of factories, with 
subsidised wages, or, where necessary, should be resettled in 
suitable employment. This is primarily a matter for the 
Ministry of Labour, but in the meantime there is surely 
no justification for excluding this particular class of tuber- 
culous persons from the’ scheme for special financial 
assistance. It is a false economy which augurs ill for the 
Ministry of Health’s running of a national health service. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual. 
ties in air raids since September, 1939: — 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :— 
ED wh ancasa ss 328 507 835 
SE Secs ubcass 252 347 599 
See 293 439 732 
OS ore ee 172 205 377 
Ss ics ede cease 584 733 1,317 
SEO TET CL EET Te 201 284 485 
ROE & sintenigdeqaneey 167 210 377 
Totals to date.... 49,857 59,215 109,072 


Of those killed in July, 59 were men, 80 were women and 
28 were children under 16. 


the Editor 


gave, that if the 44 per cent of voluntary absenteeism were 
halved this would increase output by 4,000,000 tons per 
annum, fails to take account both of the high rate amongst 
coal-getters and of the most serious after-effects which 
large-scale absenteeism on certain days exercises on subs- 
quent days. 

This kind of thing is the experience not of “one or two 
collieries in a single district,” but of undertakings all over 
the country. The latest evidence of it is the appeal to the 
mineworkers in the North Staffordshire coalfield, issued 
by the joint wages board of the North Staffordshire Colliery 


Owners’ Association and the North Stafford Miners | 
Federation and reported in The Times of August 16th. Ai | 


some pits in that district there were, according to th 


report, as many as $0 per cent of the men away immediately : 


after the August holiday and in some instances roadmen, 
haulage and surface workers had to be sent home becaus 
_ was not sufficient facement to provide them with 
work. 


We are receiving constant representations from colliery 


undertakings in different parts of the country as to the way 
in which the seriousness of this question is being pe © 
sistently discounted. We have no wish to engage in public” 
controversy on the subject, but we do feel that when refer- _ 


ence is made to it, the crucial facts—and their cons- 
quencies—should be explained to the public.—Yours faith- 


fully, H. J. Grcesrie. 
The Mining Association of Great Britain 
August 16, 1943. 


Italy in the Commons 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir.—I am grateful to you for thinking my last parlia- 


mentary speech worth noticing. I do not write to complail 


Or even to correct, but a friend of mine (presumably discet™ | 


ing, because an old and faithful reader of yours) sent m¢ 
your paragraph, marked “This needs i ee the 


¢ phrase implies the maintenance of fascism!” So ! 


hope you will print this to sa 7 
Or f y (a) that I never doubt 

shat military defeat would be the end of the Fascist party: 
(b) that I have always been delighted to think so ; (c) thi 


I hope my speech in its entirety was sufficiently indicativ¢ 


of this state of mind. —Y. RN. 
haem se, tne ours, etc., KENNETH PICKTHO 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Manipulation in Memphis. 


(From a Correspondent in Tennessee) 


Memphis, Fuly 26th 

IR raid precautions have lapsed in Memphis. There were 
/\ only two test blackouts, and there probably will not be 
a third. Memphis, busy, thriving, growing, an important 
producing centre in the arsenal of democracy, is sure that it 
will not be bombed. Yet Memphis is the scene of a defeat 
—defeat of the cause in which the United Nations fight, 
the cause of liberty and democracy. For Memphis has a 
totalitarian government. When the oncoming of war made 
the people of Memphis conscious of the preciousness of 
liberty and democracy, they were disturbed to see how 
similar in character their own local government was to 
that of Mussolini and Hitler—though, so far, not disturbed 
enough to rebel or even form an underground. 

The Memphis situation should be disturbing to liberals 
everywhere in the Anglo-Saxon world, for it offers evidence 
that susceptibility to dictatorship is not a peculiarity of 
Germans, Italians and other lesser breeds without the law 
of Magna Carta, but of sturdy Anglo-Saxons themselves. 
Memphis is predominantly an Anglo-Saxon city. True, 
more than 40 per cent of the population is negro, but the 
negroes are not in a position to make decisions, nor can 
their presence fairly be said to be decisive in this matter, 
although, voted in a vast manageable bloc, they were the 
means by which the machine built up its power in the first 
place. The condition that exists was determined by the 
action and inaction of the Anglo-Saxon majority. What 
meee heré can happen anywhere in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

One man, Edward H. Crump, whose power has steadily 
grown since 1909, until it has become absolute in the 
political field and unduly influential in many others, is less 
the traditional American political boss and more the 
modern dictator. He prides himself that, unlike other 
bosses, he has not taken, nor permitted any of the officials 
he controls to take, graft from the public treasury. It is 
only power that he has taken. He enjoys a prosperity which 
is legal. His large income is derived from the well-advertised 
insurance business which bears his well-known name. His 
insurance company has offices in the building which adjoins 
the police station, city hall and court-house, which he 
absolutely controls. The public, as it goes into these build- 
Ings to do business, and employees of these public offices, 
as they go to their work, are reminded that Crump is in 
the insurance business by a sign, literally as “big as the 
Side of a house,” which covers the building containing the 
nsurance offices. And, since insurance costs no more with 
he Crump firm than elsewhere, and the service is good, 
a not surprising that the Crump firm does a very large 

siness. 

An entire generation has grown up in Memphis, and is 
Ow fighting on all the battle fronts of the world, which 
aS never taken part in any of the processes of democracy, 
or these are only nominal in Memphis. “Ja” elections 
te held to ratify decisions made by the Leader. The 

vernment of Tennessee, known as the Volunteer State 
pecause of its exceptionally generous contribution of fight- 

& men to all this democracy’s wars, is also under the 
entrol of this local dictator, although his control of the 
‘ate’s politics is not absolute, like his control of the 
politics of his own city and county. 

Tump came to Memphis from Mississippi, a young 
an of attractive personality with natural gifts of leadership 
ich won him followers without the need of fraud or 
°mpulsion. He was admiringly called “The Red Snapper ” 
cause of his shock of red hair and his bright brown eye. 
at caused him to turn from leadership to bossism? 


Was it cynicism that came when he was ousted from the 


mayoralty by a court proceeding—inspired by corporation 
lawyers, he says—because he realistically declined to enforce 
an early prohibition law passed by rural legislators? Did 
this experience cause him to make himself so strong that 
he could not again be upset? Or when, somewhere along 
the political road, he first saw fear in the eye of his fellow- 
man, did this gratify what was ruthless in his nature, so 
that he said: “Why bother to persuade men when in 
the mass they scare so easily? ” 


Lése Majeste 


He has been ruthless. His election workers have smashed 
cameras and imprisoned reporters. His police have beaten 
up CIO organisers. His police for many days were stationed 
outside the drug store of a negro leader who dared tc .be a 
Republican, searching every would-be customer ostensibly 
“to find dope,” until President Roosevelt’s Department of 
Justice sent a distinguished Assistant Attorney-General 10 
notify the police commissioner that this attempt to destroy 
a business had to stop. 

The dictatorship is so extreme that there is even the 
crime of lése majesté. A young lawyer attended one of the 
“court revels” which Crump, like all rulers, occasionally 
holds. If you are invited to one of these revels it is an 
indication that (1) you are entirely submissive, (2) you are 
in favour. As the story goes, this lawyer was playing a card 
game known as gin, when the king desired the company to 
join him in some other amusement. Brushing up the cards, 
the young lawyer was heard to say with perhaps ‘a tinge 
of sarcasm, “When the boss says you gotta go, you gotta 
go.” His treasonable remark was reported to the king. 
Punishment was swift. His name was stricken from the 
machine’s ticket for the legislature, of which he had been 
a docile member in the previous session. He found it 
expedient to resiga from a leading law firm of which he 
was a member. That was not ali; he pulled up stakes and 
left the city. It was not necessary that he accept banishment. 
He might have remained in Memphis and built up a 
successful career as a lawyer who was known not to be 
“in cahoots ” with the machine. But few see what an asset 
machine disfavour might be; this man did not. 

The people of Memphis have given up their right to take 
part in public affairs for “light and transient causes.” For 
while intimidation has been the chief weapon of the 
machine, it is paradoxically true that people who stand 
against the machine do not suffer as much from the machine 
as they think they would. A man after expressing a. positive 
opinion in opposition to the machine (which people 
euphemistically call “the administration” in order to save 
their faces) will decline to state the opinion publicly. “I 
don’t want to stick my neck out; I might get a traffic 
ticket.” * Yet the record does not show that the few who 
oppose the machine are more likely to get traffic tickets 
than the manv who do not. Another fear is that “my 
assessment will be raised.” Yet the record does not show 
discrimination in assessment. Professional and business men 
by the thousands do not dare to open their mouths: they 
have not noticed that two men whom Crump most hated. 
the late G. T. Fitzhugh, lawyer, and the living Frank 
Thompson, undertaker, prospered and lived happily in 
Memphis despite that hate. Mass fear is irrational. Opposi- 
tion to the machine has been as successfully immobilised 
by fear of what might happen as by actual reprisals. 

“There is one fear, however, which is not baseless, and 
it is a controlling fear in the case of many. It is fear of 


a 





* Translation: a summons for a motoring offence. 
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public attack. Few persons are invuinetable, and Crump 15 
a master of ruthless and effective denunciation and ridicule. 
Typical is this jibe hurled at an opposition candidate for 
governor: “He is the sort of man who would milk a am 
through a crack in the fence.” Some of the citizens who 
hate the machine but fear to criticise say that the news- 
papers are too sc ulously devoted to the principle of free 
speech ; that they should not print Crump’s colourful but 
often unfair diatribes. ; 

Next to mass fear, carefully cultivated, as an explanation 
of dictatorship in an American city is the fact that Crump 
has given the citizens little economic, practical reason for 
revolt. One has to look deep and far to see the inevitable 

‘price of dictatorship in pocket-book terms. As Mussolint 
“made the trains run on time,” so Crump gives good 
government.” It is not as good as the machine says it 1S; 
it is not as good as many free cities have ; but it is not bad. 
Taxes are low. Streets are clean. The business man 1s not 
preyed on by racketeers ; he must make a large contribution 
to the machine’s “campaign fund” (which they also raise 
in years when they have no opposition), but that is all. 

The business man does not pay much attention to the 
fact that the machine’s effect on state government has not 
been good. The knowledge that Boss Crump can throw the 
inflated and immense Shelby County vote to any candidate 
he chooses has deterred the best men from running for 
governor. The governors elected by this controlled vote 
have been mediocre or worse. 

Crump controls the Bar Association. Crump has named 
most of the judges in Shelby County. He named the federal 
judge. For the first time he has named a member of the 
Tennessee supreme court, and this judge, Frank H. Gailor, 
cast the deciding vote which knocked out the poll tax 
repeal, to which Crump had given lip service. Crump 
controls the schools, the American Legion, the civic clubs. 


The Opposition 

But there are two great forces he. does not control, He 
does not control the churches. The Rev. Sam Howie, 
recently president of the Ministers’ Association, who con- 
tinues as an acknowledged leader, is an outspoken and 
militant opponent of Crumpism. He does not, control the 
newspapers. The Commercial Appeal is independent of the 
machine, though it does comparatively little about it, The 
Memphis Press-Scimitar is aggressively opposed to the 
machine. Crump taunts the Press-Scimitar with having no 
political influence. But it has a good deal of influence with 
Crump. The Press-Scimitar demanded that TVA power 
be brought to Memphis ; Memphis is the largest city in 
the South that enjoys TVA power. The Press+Scimitar 
called for a safety campaign; Memphis for a while was 
the safest city in the country. The Press-Scimiter Called for 
an anti-noise ordinance ; Memphis is the quietest city in 
the world. Ironically, the Press-Scimitar may have helped 
prolong the life of the machine it fights. Its criticisms have 
held the machine in check, corrected many of its abuses, 
and prevented it from becoming intolerable. 

Crump, who will be 68 on October 2nd, is in excellent 
health, of which he takes great care. He goes to Battle 
Creek sanatorium about once a year for a stay. He issued 
a statement recently, urging people to eat vegetables, as he 
does. He has issued a good many statements urging pro- 
tection of birds. Birds now rival football as his hobby. 
Public officials and leading lawyers, who had never before 
shown any interest in birds, promptly organised the E. H. 
Crump Audubon Society, and solemnly hold meetings, 
which Crump never attends. Crump does not go to meet- 
ings ; people.must come to him. Crump suggested that 
cats, enemies of the birds, be trapped, and County Com- 
oe Francis Andrews immediately began trapping 

What effect will the machine have on national iti 
in 1944? When Crump, who is Democratic kre 
committeeman from Tennessee, issued a statement denounc- 
ing Boss Flynn, and the Crump-elected Senator from 
Tennessee, Kenneth D. McKellar, voted against his con- 
firmation as Minister to Australia, some thought that it 

_ Meant that the Crump machine was joining the second 
—— secession. But the breach, if any, has been healed, 
re =. Toga day Senator McKellar came out for the 

What hope is there of restoring dem 
ae has said that it would wi moaeh adeteeeany 

-known citizens, standing firmly together, to have 


prevented the machine from getting control in the first 
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place, and that such a group could restore democracy at any 
time. No ten citizens have yet been willing to get together. 
The dictator divides and rules. 


American Notes 


Men Wanted 


It is reported from Washington that President Roose- 
velt has decided to support the Austin-Wadsworth nationa! 
service bill when it comes up before Congress in the 
autumn. This measure, put forward by two Republicans, 
Senator Austin and Representative Wadsworth, with the 
support of the American Legion, would, if passed, authoris: 
the President to prescribe regulations assigning every man 
between 18 and 65 and every-woman from 18 to 50 to som 
form of war work through the Selective Service system. |: 
is said that it would add at least 1,600,000 persons to the 
labour force of 10 millions already engaged in war produc. 
tion. The opposition to such a bill would be very grear, 
both from organised labour, and from some less disin- 
terested parties—so great that approval of it may be in- 
dulged-in without undue risk of bringing it to pass. There 
is no doubt, however, that the situation demands a drastic 
cure upon the mes of allocation of labour if the most js 
to be made of American industrial and military opportuni- 
ties. The frequent and impressive directives of the Manpower 
Commission appear to be losing their effectiveness. The 
WPB has reported that seven West Coast aluminium works 
are idle for lack of workers. Despite the authority conveyed 
to the Commission last March by the President’s Hold-the- 
line order, the drift of workers to better-paying jobs con- 
tinues, whether or not it serves the war effort. The critical 
manpower position in aircraft production is ascribed largely 
to the lure of higher wages in shipbuilding, although it also 
appears that, to meet the situation caused by the delay in 
the call-up of fathers, the Forces have also been making in- 
roads into skilled workers who would be more profitably 
left at their machines. Mr Ickes has requested the rélease 
of anthracite miners from the Forces ; and a twa months’ 
blanket deferment has had to be granted to 24,000 aircraft 
workers on the West Coast. This, it is said, is to allow time 
for the development of a new draft policy. In the mean- 
time, Mr McNutt is issuing to Selective Service boards a 

list of critical skills, which must be used in essential work 
if they are to guarantee deferment, an extended list of non- 


deferable occupations or activities (one of which is “the q 


status of idleness”) and instructions designed to stimulate 
the transfer from less essential to more essential work, and 


to cut down unnecessary turnover of labour. To imple- ; 


ment these, more effective freezing of workers to their jobs 
is needed. It may be that this will prove the more acceptable 


alternative, with the threat of a National Service Act kep: | 


in the background. 


* ’ * * 


Mr. Lewis and the AFL 


_ Mr. John L. Lewis’s application for the re-entry of the — 
United Mine Workers into the American Federation 


Labour is still holding fire. Mr Lewis’s attempt to smooth 


his path by advancing a cheque for $60,000 to cover the | 


entrance fees did not succeed in persuading the AFL‘ 


Executive Committee to do more than refer the whole 
matter, without recommendations, to the Federation’s 000 © 
vention which meets next October. The most obvious diff- | 
culties are those 6f jurisdiction. After the United Mit + 
Workers left the Federation, an AFL charter was granted | 
to the Progressive Mine Workers’ Union; and it is contrary 


to the Federation’s constitution to grant a charter to mort 
than one union in each industry. Nor is this all. Local 5° 


of the UMW, which was designed to further Mr Lewis’ | 


control over a whole series of industries as far apart % 


farming and chemicals, conflicts with the preserves of many | 


more AFL unions. Mr Lewis would have preferred, of 
course, to be admitted first and discuss these problems aftet- 
wards, when the opportunity for forcing him to restrict his 
activities would no longer be present. For the moment. #! 
least, the Trojan horse remains without the gates, bu! 
beyond this there is little agreement from observers i 
Chicago. Some, among them Mr Louis Statk, the Ne 


York Times’ veteran labour corres t. have hailed oe | 
AFL decision as a Roosevelt victore, with Mr William Gres 
the President of the Federation, refusing to be tempted int 
joining the ranks of the rebels and Republicans. Other 
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believe that the purpose of the delay is to allow time for 
the ironing out of jurisdictional conflicts to present the 
convention with something approaching a fait accompli. It 
is also reported that Mr Lewis, affronted by the snub, may 
stop both his cheque and his application. But this rumour 
seems more like a part of a Lewis war of nerves. If Mr 
Lewis is determined to lead his union back into the Federa- 
tion, for whatever economic and political purposes he thinks 
it may serve, he will find the patience to put up with delay 
and, perhaps, even to turn it‘to his own advantage. Un- 
questionably there are elements in the AFL that would 
welcome Mr Lewis back ; the convention will see the final 
test of strength, a test which may decide whether the bulk 
of labour is to support Mr Roosevelt or a Republican 
candidate in 1944. 


On the Boil 


A vigorous attack has been launched by the federal 
Food Advisory Committee on current food policies, par- 
ticularly as they affect the provision of food for liberated 
areas and the United Nations. The report, drafted by a 
group of representatives of various agencies with an official 
interest in food, has been submitted to Mr Wickard, and 
goes to the War Food Administrator for study. Among its 
comments is the statement that the United States has never 
been and cannot ever become the food basket of the United 
Nations. American civilian needs, it says, should not be 
left until after all other claims have been met. This ties 
in with the report that the War Food Administration has 
informed the Relief and Rehabilitation Organisation that it 
cannot set aside food reserves requested by the agency with- 
out cutting into civilian rations at home or curtailing alloca- 
tions to Russia and Great Britain. The Committee urges the 
development of a worldwide food programme and increased 
production to provide an adequate diet for 40 million extra 
persons in 1944 and 1945. In its recommendations on the 
purely domestic situation, it demands the scrapping of the 
“parity price” device, more efficient use of the resources 
of the small farm (the point on which Mr Herbert Parisius 
and others resigned from the Department of Agriculture 
earlier this year), and the creation of a single government 
agency responsible for the production of food for export. 
Food is an increasingly sore point. Although coffee is now 
off the ration, and sugar said to be on the way off, points 
values for meat have had to be increased to meet a shortened 
supply, and excellent though the nutritional value of soya 
beans may be, there are few who do not prefer steak. It is 
not altogether surprising to find arising what appears to 
be a kind of alimentary isolation. 


* * * 


A Policy for Transport 


The realisation that early in 1944 the United States 
will possess more than 30 million deadweight tons of , ship- 
ping, the greatest merchant tonnage én the world, has stimu- 
lated lively debate in the United States as to what use is to 
be made of it after the war. The Maritime Commission has 
announced that merchant ship construction will continue 
throughout 1944 at about the 1943 rate—that is, about 20 
million deadweight tons. Although the programme will 
concentrate on slow vessels, 1944 construction will include 
319 of the new-design Victory ships, and enough fast C-type 
cargo ships to give the United States more than 500 of 
these fast vessels. The Commission has announced the 
creation of a Post-War Planning Committee for developing 
long-range plans for the American shipping industry. In 
addition to this official committee, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has established a special committee to investigate 
measures to be taken for the conversion of American world 
transport to a peace-time basis, and the possible alternatives 
are being thoroughly canvassed in the press. The funda- 
mental issue is seen as whether the United States is going 
0 use its new merchant marine and the power of subsidy 
to dominate the sea-lanes, or whether it should be content 
with a smaller share in order to preserve the earnings of 
nations that have traditionally lived by the sea, and who 
have suffered heavy losses during the war. An aggressive 
policy is attributed to Admiral Land, who is said to favour 
the nation shipping American and travelling American, with 
'n addition a liberal share of all overseas traffic going in 
American bottoms. Some shipping men, while believing that 
there must be a sharing of ships and traffic, argue that there 
'S room for a bargain to be struck, with the United States 
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receiving in return joint use of military bases, or pre- 
dominance in certain foreign trade areas. One of the most 
hopeful signs is the appreciation of the fact that free and 
widespread exchange of goods is essential if the massive 
number of ships now under construction are not to be so 
much steel scrap; and the realisation in some quarters at 
least that an attempt by the United States to maintain an 
artificial predominance in world transport would lead to 
retaliatory trade barriers which would prevent not only the 
profitable employment of ships, but of men and plant in the 
United States. This is the theme of a recent able leader 
in the New York Herald Tribune, which argues that 

In this field, as in all others, economic and political, the 


safest programme is international co-operation as a matter of 
national self-interest. 


Shorter Notes 


The fact-finding commission appointed to investigate 
the Detroit race riot has reported that it was not “ planned. 
premeditated, or inspired by subversive enemy influences,” 


. but was due to “ racial tension” inflamed as a result of 


several disconnected incidents provoked by a group of 
negroes. From the short accounts available it does not 
appear whether the committee was authorised to investigate 
the causes for this racial tension or to make recommenda- 
tions, but it is to be hoped that the matter will not be left 
here. If enemy influences were not responsible, the cause 
and cure will have to be found in Detroit, and other cities 
where tension between black and white threatens to inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war. 


* 


The War Labour Board has abolished the Shipbuilding 
Commission because of disagreement with its wages policy 
and has rejected a demand for wage increases for ship- 
building workers, arguing that, with the exception of food 
prices, the oves-all stabilisation programme has been re- 
markably successful. 








= THE COMING TREND 


The trend in business furniture after the war will be more 
than ever towards the precision and permanence of steel. 
Sankey-Sheldon, in preparing to meet this growing trend, have 
realised that to this efficiency of steel must be added beauty — 
the beauty of soft contours finished in harmonious colour 
schemes and warm, caressing coverings. Sankey-Sheldon’s 
post-war programme will provide a wide range of furniture and 
equipment, clean and hygienic, fire resisting and practically 
impervious to damp, dirt and deterioration. There is some- 
thing inevitable about Sankey-Sheldon steel furniture. 
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Palestine’s Citrus 
[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
July 6th 


THE much improved financial result of the last citrus 
season, compared with the previous two seasons, has been 
mostly due to the further fall in the crop. According to 
reliable computations, the 1942-43 citrus crop did not 
exceed <s million cases, against 6} million cases in the 
preceding season and 18 million in 1938-39. On the other 
hand, the local demand for citrus fruit, stimulated by the 
short supply of other fruit and vegetables, has vastly in- 
creased. It has been estimated that 85,000 tons of citrus , 
(a ton being the equivalent of about 25 cases) were con- 
sumed by the local population during the last season, 
including the Trans-Jordan consumption as well as the 
fruit used as cattle fodder, which accounted for about 10,000 
tons. About a quarter of the crop was absorbed by various 
processing industries, which made further progress during 
last year, the production of concentrated juice being 
especially developed. In spite of trade restrictions, exports 
to adjacent countries have also been expanded; they ex- 
ceeded 30,000 tons and again reached the volume attained 
in 1939-40. Purchases by military authorities decreased, on 
the other hand, to 30,000 tons. The result is that no fruit 
was buried or destroyed this year, and the proceeds of sale 
have been estimated at about half a million pounds, 
averaging about £P2.5 per ton of fruit on the tree, which 
is more than double the average income in the preceding 
season, even if the proceeds of the citrus tax, abolished 
since then, are included. 

The average figures do not, however, convey an accurate 
picture, because of the wide and ever-increasing dis- 
similarity in the yield per dunum in the different groves. 
Although a minority of properly cultivated plantations still 
yield So and even 100 cases and more (4-5 tons) per dunum, 
there are about 50,000 dunums of groves where the trees 
have just been kepi alive, but have lost most of their pro- 
ductivity ; and another 30,000 dunums have been totally 
neglected or actually uprooted. Almost a third of Palestine’s 
citrus plantations is thus already lost or threatened by 
wastage, and of the remaining groves, too, the majority 
have not been properly cultivated, for the prices of manure 
have risen to exorbitant heights, chemical fertiliser is im- 
possible to obtain and insufficient measures have been taken 
to combat pests and harmful insects. Moreover, Govern- 
ment advances to cultivators (in 1940, £P2.6 per dunum ; 
in 1941. £P3.2 per dunum ; and in 1942, £P4 per dunum 
of the first 20 dunums and £P3.2 for the remaining area) 
have been inadequate for rational cultivation, and the total 
area to be covered by these advances was limited to 
170,000 dunums in 1941-42 and to 185,000 dunums in 
1942-43. In fact, the acreage benefiting from these loans 
last year was even smaller because they were only granted 
to cultivators who had kept up their groves to a certain 
minimum standard of maintenance and who could also 
provide sufficient securities. 

The effects of this policy are illustrated by the following 
table, showing the condition of the citrus groves accordinz 
to their different sizes, on the basis of the number of points 
accorded by the Government’s fruit inspectors in 1942 (the 
maximum score being 1§ poimts):— 


CONDITION OF THE CiTRUS GROVES 


Up to 10 Points 

8 Points 9-10 Points and Over 
Size of the Groves x of o/ 
Up to 20 uunums...... 36 44 19 
60-100 dunums........ 19 4] 39 
100 and more dunums. . 15 39 49 
Grand Total average 24 43 31 


_ The consequence has been not only the reduction of the 
citrus area in Palestine, but also the elimination of the 
financially weaker cultivators, who cannot stand continual 
deficits and are compelled either to abandon their groves 


or to sell them, mostly to commercial and industrial circles, 
Some lasting regional and national shifts may also arise oyt 
of this development, for the structure of Palestine’s citrus 
industry is anything but uniform ; in the Gaza district, the 
big groves—comprising 100 dunums and over—account for 
43 per cent of the total citrus area, but in the Lydda 
district for only 20 per cent; the average size of a citrus 
grove in the Arab sector is 37 dunums, against 25 dunums 
in the Jewish sector and so on. It is generally taken for 
granted that the surviving plantations will be much better 
off after the war, but the question is being asked whether 
the price Palestine’s citrus industry is paying for this con- 
solidation is not much too high. The Government’s recent 
decision to raise the amount of the advances for the first 
20 dunums to £P5 per dunum and to abolish the limitation 
on the total area to be covered has, therefore, been received 
with satisfaction as a step in the right direction. A proposal 
recently adopted by the Palestine Citrus Board envisages 
also a comprehensive rejuvenation of the neglected planta- 
tions and a regrafting of the old trees with varieties ripen- 
ing earlier than the genuine Jaffas (e.g., Clementines) oz 
later on (e.g., Valencias) in order to prolong the far too 
short shipping season for citrus. This scheme would also 
make possible the utilisation, for a couple of years, of the 
irrigated areas of the rejuvenated groves for growing 
vegetables and grain, thereby supplementing food supplies. 

A scheme for long-term assistance to the citrus industry 
and for its post-war organisation has also been submitted 
to the Government and is now under consideration. The 
prospects for the near future have been somewhat 
brightened by the opening of the Mediterranean to Allied 
shipping, and it is hoped that ships coming in with military 
stores may be able to carry on their return journey some 
citrus cargo, so that a limited quantity of Jaffas may perhaps 
reach Britain next season. 


Industry in the Protectorate 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


WITH the growing air attacks against industrial targets in 
western and northern Germany, the importance of Bohemian 
industry to the Third Reich is bound to increase because 
of its comparatively sheltered position. There has been 2 
considerable, though perhaps not spectacular, increase in 
the Protectorate’s industry since the German invasion of 
1939. The total number of workers in industrial employ- 
ment is reported to have increased from 1,700,000 to over 
2,000,000 during the first two years or so of the Protec- 
torate’s existence. Since then, this number seems to have 
remained fairly stable, but the number of industrial working 
hours per year may now be about §0 per cent higher than 
before the invasion. 

The rate of increase has naturally been greatest in the 
munition industry. Most of the leading Czech munition 
firms such as the Skoda Works, the Wittkowitzer Steel 
Works, etc., have been incorporated within the Herman 
Goering Trust ; the only important heavy industrial concern 
which is not incorporated into the Goering Trust is the 
Berghuette, which, however, has also come under the control 
of German nominees. The gross profits of the Skoda 
Works have increased from 397 million crowns 1 
627 million crowns between 1940-41 and 1941-42 alone. 
Herr Bertsch, the German Minister for Economic Affairs 
within the “autonomous” Protectorate Government, 
has asserted that the number of working hours in the wit 
industry proper has been doubled under German rule. 
Naturally, this increase in the share of the munition indus- 
tries has necessitated a strict cut in various other industrial 
activities. Herr Bertsch himself announced, at the end of 
1942, that the measures taken within the Protectorate 
to restrict, rationalise or cut down unessential industries 
have been more severe than in Germany itself ; in the 
course of the present year, further restrictive measures, 0 
a_ similar scale as in the Reich proper, have been take? 
Those industries which formerly produced large quantiti¢s 
of consumers’ goods for export such as the Czech footweat, 
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porcelain and glass industries, are known to have been par- 
ticularly severely restricted. It has been announced that in 
1941, the Protectorate still exported goods: to a vaiue of 
400 million crowns to non-German countries, but that this 
export trade was greatly reduced in 1942. On the other 
hand, §7 per cent of the output of the metal industries 
was sent to the Reich in 1941 and a still larger percentage 
in 1942 and 1943. 

It is very likely that the industrial restrictions within 
the Protectorate have had especially unfavourable reper- 
cussions on the efficiency of the Bohemian industry as a 
whole ; for the industrial administration of this territory, 
though it has been remodelled on the German pattern, 
still lacks some of the accessories of economic control which 
have been developed in Germany. It has not been possible, 
for instance, to introduce a unified accountancy system 
which, in the absence of free competition, has been accepted 
in the Reich as the only means of measuring and com- 
paring the productivity of individual enterprises. 

The available labour resources have not been fully 
utilised in the Protectorate. On the contrary it has been 
the German policy to use Bohemia and Moravia as a labour 
export area ; about 150,000 workers were sent to the Reich 
before and shortly after the outbreak of war. In 1942, 
compulsory labour was introduced, and ‘restrictions were 
even made regarding the right of Protectorate citizens to 
choose their own career. It is not known what results these 
restrictive measures have yielded, except that the number 
of Czech workers in Germany must now be considerably 
larger than at the beginning of the war. Male workers have 
recently been replaced on a large scale by women, in order 
to make the former available for work in the Reich. There 
is no indication that the authorities believe in any vast 
further increase of the Czech industrial output as a whole, 


| as distinct from the output of certain individual industries. 


Nor is it likely that any large numbers of factories are to 
be evacuated from western Germany to the Protectorate ; 
the advertisements of firms looking for new factory premises, 
which now appear fairly frequently in the German press, 
mainly ask for premises in southern Germany, not in 
Bohemia-Moravia. 


Shortage of Fuel and Power 


This industrial policy may seem strange at first sight, 
but it can be explained by the shortage of fuel and power 
which restricted the growth of Bohemian industry long 
before a real scarcity of labour developed. Czechoslovakia, 
though not the territory of the present Protectorate, just 
managed to become self-sufficient with regard to fuel and 
power in the years preceding the outbreak of war. The 
present consumption of fuel by industry in the territory of 
the Protectorate is certainly much larger than formerly, 
while it has not been possible, according to the available 
company reports, to increase the output of lignite in the 
Sudeten area. A programme for the construction of various 
new dams, in order to facilitate navigation and to increase 
the output of hydro-electricity, was adopted in 1940-41, 
but it was recently admitted that most of these plans have 
been unexpectedly delayed. To bring up coal from the 
Silesian or western German districts seems to be difficult 
because of transport ; nearly 40 per cent of the available 
railway facilities were already devoted to this transport two 
years ago. Transport is hampered, not only by the 
known shortage of wagons and locomotives, but also by the 
inadequacy of the Bohemian railway network, which was 4 
comparatively weak link in the Czech industrial system at 
the time of the Republic. 


Irish Agriculture 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Fuly 20th 
STATISTICS published in the Irish Trade Journal make it 
— le to observe the effects of the war on Irish agricul- 
— bcs accompanying table shows the estimated value of 
tg tural output for several years. Agricultural output 
way te include any part of the produce used unprocessed 
——e agricultural production. 
Stantial increases in every category have taken place in 


Scent years. There has, however, been a considerable rise 
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ESTIMATED VALUE ({£'000) 


1929-30 1939-40 | 1940-41 1941-42 





Livestock and livestock products. . 52,204 | 46,914 48,653 52,549 
TEER. eS e | 6,640 | 10,164 | 14,297 | 16,730 
POs ies benwncisciaaaeel 3,317 3,846 5,293 | 7,630 

| EEE Phe 62,161 | 60,924 | 68,243 | 76,709 











in agricultural prices since the outbreak of war, for which 
allowance must be made in calculating the volume of physi- 
cal output. The index number of agricultural prices rose 
from 100 in 1938-39 to 126 in March, 1940, 137 in March, 
1941, 144 in March, 1942, and 178 in March, 1943. 

If a comparison be made between the years 1939-40 and 
1941-42, it will be found that the output of wheat rose from 
3,988,000 Cwt. to 5,573,000 cwt., oats from 1,920,000 cwt. to 
2,281,000 cwt., while barley remained stable. Sugar beet 
increased from 390,000 tons to 675,000 tons. There were 
also increases in the output of potatoes and flax and tow. 
Turf produced rose from 3,866,000 tons to 4,522,000 tons. 
These figures reflect the results of the compulsory tillage 
programme and the intensive drive for the production of 
turf. The volume of livestock has declined since the begin- 
ning of the war, but the downward trend appears to have 
been arrested. This is, of course, the consequence of the 
shortage of feeding stuffs, and represents a decidedly adverse 
movement in Irish agriculture, which has always relied on 
animals and animal products as its main source of income. 
When account is taken of the reduction in the number of 
livestock, together. with the utilisation of the accumulated 
fertility of the soil, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
country has been living on capital during the war. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that, whereas in 1929-30 a 
gross output of £62,161,000 was based upon the consumption 
of farm materials (animal feed, fertilisers and seed) valued at 
£9,924,000, in 1941-42 a gross output of £76,709,000 was 
obtained from the consumption of raw materials of 
£5,633,000. Irish soil is being, to some extent, “ mined,” as 
a result of war conditions. 

The following table shows the changes that have been 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion — as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 


vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees, alone among 
British manufacturers, pioneered the addition 
of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. Their 
object was to enhance the protective value of 
these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 
{9} 





It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — 
or rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn 
for its heat, but a source of numerous valuable sub- 
stances that will be the basis of Britain’s post-war 
prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every 
ounce of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in 
the gas works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of 
coke, 1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 
2,500 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of 
toluene. And the Gas Industry carbonises over 18 
million tons of coal annually. 


These valuable by-products of gas-making in turn 
yield over 2,000 chemical substances of tremendous 
value. Among them are explosives ; drugs such as 
M & B 693, novocaine, acriflavine and aspirin; 
sulphuric acid for electric batteries ; food flavourings ; 
baking powder and saccharine; camouflage paints; 
agricultural fertilisers; aviation spirit; and the 
chemicals from which plastics are made for use in a 
hundred and one ways from the ubiquitous ashtray to 
the essential fittings of our fighter aeroplanes. 


The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, plays an 
important part in the national economy. 


SV 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION - LONDON - 8.W.1 
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taking place in the disposal of the agricultural output : — 


PERCENTAGE OF VALUE OF TOTAL OuTPUT 


| 


Disposed of by : | 1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 194]~42 
Farm consumption .........++6++ | 27-1 32 “7 36-0 38-3 
Other home consumption......... i 21-5 29-9 33-1 | 334 
ee rey |; SIS | S74 | D9 | 28-6 


Se OT ee po | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
The advance towards self-sufficiency is obvious. While the 
reduction of exports that has taken place during the war js, 
no doubt, an inescapable necessity, the long period trend 
in the pre-war years is a more questionable development, 
The Banking Commission expressed dissatisfaction at the 
reduction in agricultural exports in view of the tendency 
for the balance of payments to become adverse. This tend- 
ency has, of course, been temporarily checked by the reduc- 
tion of imports during the war, but when peace returns the 
maintenance of the volume of agricultural exports will once 
more become of great importance. 


Portugal and _ Italy 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


Fuly 3181 
MATERIAL and sentimental reasons place Portugal in a 
somewhat exceptional position vis-d-vis present-day events 
in Italy. The abolition of Fascism and with it the system of 
corporations is bound to be reflected locally, since the 
Portuguese trade guilds are admittedly an adaptation from 
the Italian model, re-cast to meet national idiosyncracies. 
Moderately satisfactory in normal times, the corporative 


_ system has had to meet an unusual strain during the war. 


This is particularly true of the past twelve months ; nor can 
relief be expected before the 1944 crops are in. Honest 
though their administration may be, it lends itself to popular 
criticism, much of it based on rumours and ignorance yet 
having a small substratum of fact. Portuguese totalitarianism 
is certainly benevolent when contrasted with Axis models, 
but there is no escaping the fact that no opposition to the 
official party viewpoint is permitted free expression. Yet thet 
Opposition does exist, in small, and, if Italian reconstruction 
includes a return to the open vote and the general principles 
of democratic government, even the exceptional ability of 
Dr Salazar may not persuade the Portuguese that nothing 
can be gained and much may be lost by once again opening 
the door to the professional “ politico.” 

Nevertheless, resuscitation of the royal functions of the 
House of Savoy, which was so frequently in contact with 
Portugal in the days of the monarchy, accords with the ideas 
of the local aristocracy, a small group but of influence in 
Government circles and in close contact with similar Spanish 
ideals. They tolerated rather than admired Mussolini and 
Fascism. Totalitarianism, however, suited their interests 2s 
property owners, and the excesses credited to Communists 
during the Spanish war gave a fresM fillip to this group’s 
belief that benevolent subjection and not too much education 
were together admirably adapted to Portugal’s peasant popv- 
lation, largely composed of field labour. While Mr Winston 
Churchill’s spirited denunciation of the totalitarian principle 
is well understood to be aimed primarily at the Axis lands, 
there is yet a certain amount of local heartsearching which 
the opposition may well be tempted to emphasise for ts 
own political benefit. 


Bourse Weak 


Despite a superabundance of money, prices of #! | 


dividend-paying shares closed on July 30th at the lowes! 
quotations of 1943. In Government bonds a decline W4 
also noted, but to a much lesser extent. Banks, shipping 
and insurance showed the heaviest depreciation, bu! 
colonial shares, notably sugar and cocoa, also dropped 


steadily throughout July. It should be noted that ths — 
general decline occurred prior to the recent labour unress | 
which took place on July 29th and 3oth, and is officially 


said to be at an end. Both in Portugal and in Spain 1" 
felt that, apart from political repercussions, the withdraw? 
of Italy from the war may well react financially and co, 
mercially upon the two countries in a manner unprofitab’ 
to their immediate trade interests. Uncertainty about - 
possible political developments in Spain is also accounta® 
in some measure for the uneasiness that at present exists ” 
the Portuguese market. 
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Germany at War 


Economic Attrition 


Tue so-called total mobilisation decreed by Goebbels after 
the disaster at Stalingrad marked the beginning of a phase 
of acute economic attrition. The inevitable contraction of 
the available resources had already begun when the period 
of territorial conquests ended in 1941. Ruthless concentra- 
tion and the technological control introduced by A. 
Speer, Minister for Armaments and Weapons, made it 
possible to maintain the output of munitions and weapons 
at a high level before and during the summer offensive of 
1942. When it was clear that this offensive had failed, there 
was only one thing left to do—to concentrate all resources 
on the maintenance of war production without regard to 
civilian demands. 

Measured in economic terms, the results of the total 
mobilisation, which officially came to an end a short time 
ago, are small. At the cost of closing down a large number 
of retail shops, and extending the conscription of labour, a 
total of roughly one million additional workers, mainly 
married women and old men, have been mobilised for war 
work. The total mobilisation enforced at the same time in 
the occupied countries yielded a greater number. But the 
women who have been sent to war work are mostly em- 
ployed on part-time work, and the efficiency of the foreign 
workers is comparatively low. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion, therefore, to assume that, for one German worker 
called up for the Wehrmacht since February, 1943, at least 
two workers have been employed to replace him. 

The difficult administrative problems created by these 
changes can be imagined. Just at the time when the new 
workers had to be sorted out according to their ability, 
heavy bombing started again, and it became necessary to 
undertake large-scale evacuation of women and children, as 
well as of important factories, from heavily bombed areas. 
The total mobilisation and the evacuation, which has not 
yet been completed, constitute a new and very extensive 
migration of people all over Europe. In Germany, millions 
of people have been moved from the Ruhr-Rhine area, from 
north-western towns and from Berlin to southern and 
eastern Germany. From occupied Russia, France, Belgium 
and Holland several millions of workers have been sent 
to factories in central and eastern Germany and Poland. 
The result is that a very large number of German workers 
live in huts and barracks, Foreign workers employed in 
Germany number roughly 20 per cent of the adult German 
population. The greater part of these, too, live in camps 
near the factories. In agricultural districts, the entire male 
population consists of foreigners, old men and young boys. 
German agriculture, as well as German armament produc- 
uon, is largely maintained by foreign workers. 


Barter Trade 


Total mobilisation was mainly conceived by Dr. Goebbels 
as a political move, but it served at the same time an im- 
portant economic purpose. For some time, civilian com- 
modities, particularly textiles, furniture and all kinds of 
household goods, had been in extremely short supply, and 
the shortage was intensified by bombing. A minimum 
production programme had been planned as part of Speer’s 
concentration of industries, but labour and material re- 
sources were diverted to armament production. Total 
mobilisation meant that the manufacture of civilian articles 
was stopped altogether. The clothing cards became fictitious, 
and retail shops were unable to replenish their stocks. A 
new situation has arisen in the civilian sector of Germany’s 
war economy. Those retail shops and department stores 
that are still allowed to exist have been ordered to reduce 
their stocks, which were fixed at a certain percentage of 
Pre-war stocks. This means that many shops will have to 
hand over some of their stocks to the Wehrmacht pools. It 
means also that the shops have nothing to sell, and that 
the population now depends on second-hand goods. The 
gradual disappearance of civilian commodities, long before 
total mobilisation was declared, could be seen by the in- 
Crease of private barter and the trade in second-hand goods. 
It € necessary, in 1943, to include the prices of 
second-hand goods in the system of price control, and 
Special committees had to be set up for fixing prices. In 
Practice, however, they could not be controlled, and a 
Separate market, with its own price regulations, grew up. 


More and more, a price level developed which can be 
compared only with prices for paintings and other objects 
of rare value. Trade of this kind constitutes a threat to the 
Official price level, and the authorities were forced to 
restrict it by legalising barter trade. Most of the large 
German towns have now opened so-called barter depart- 
ment stores. Prospective buyers have to contribute some 
article. The price is assessed by official valuers, and articles 
can then be exchanged against any already brought in by 
other people. 


Shock Production 


Total mobilisation has left little or no marks on war 
industries, which constitute the greater part of the economy. 
The economy is already termed the fourth part of the 
Wehrmacht, which shows that, apart from foodstuffs, the 
entire Output goes to the Wehrmacht. In fact, the declara- 
tion of total mobilisation created confusion in the reorganisa- 
tion of the economy which Speer began in the spring of 
1942. On paper, the new organisation looks extremely simple. 
The “Committees” and “ Rings” set up by Speer are in 
direct control of industry. The regional self-governing 
organisations have been reduced to one Economic Chamber 
in each Gau, which are again controlled by the Economic 
Bureaux in each district. “Order Steering” departments, 
special commissars for the distribution of machine tools 
and tools, for the exchange of production experiences, for 
replacing scarce materials by substitutes, and so on, have 
been set up in the different sections of industry. The 
remnants of the cartels have been merged with the former 
industrial federations for fixing and controlling prices. But, 
in practice, the number of organisations has increased with 
every adjustment of the economy to new production pro- 
grammes ; and the organisation as a whole, which was 
meant to be simplified, has actually grown more complex 
in spite of the fact that the production has been con- 
centrated in large factories. 


After four years of war, during which no statistics have 
been published, there is no means of estimating the actual 
industrial output. Frantic efforts have been made to main- 
tain the coal output by using more labour and by installing 
a number of combined coal-cutting and loading machines. 
The production of lignite is, however, still increasing, and 
company reports give the impression that the generation 
of electricity rose again during 1942-43. In the iron and 
steel industry, the production of high-grade steel has been 
sacrificed for inferior grades ; and the supply position of 
non-ferrous metals, particularly copper, tin and even 
aluminium, is very difficult. Breweries and other closed- 
down factories are stripped of all their copper and metal 
parts. The use of substitute materials is now a fine art, 
but they demand a considerably greater labour force. There 
are signs that a shortage of machine tools has been growing 
for some time. Just as civilian industries were combed out 
for workers, factories are now being combed for machine 
tools. Germany’s industry has, in fact, reached a stage 
where economising is the overriding principle, and where 
every bit of scrap material must be collected. Apart from 
the manufacture of a new type of heavy tank, there is a 
decided trend towards the manufacture of weapons and 
equipment that are simpler in design and demand less 
high-quality material. 


An attempt ss being made to direct production accord- 
ing to the principles of conducting a battle, that is, by 
forming “ centres of gravity” in production, which means 
the concentration on the manufacture of certain weapons 
to which all other production is subordinated. Both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively, production is on the decline in 
Germany. Yet there is still the possibility of “shock pro- 
duction,” which is a peculiar feature of totalitarian countries 
at war. In other words, as long as the political regime is 
intact, it can direct men and materials to the production of 
certain things, without any regard to housing, family con- 
nections and costs, which would be prohibitive in the war 
economy of a democratic country. is is obviously what 
happened in Germany during 1942, and it is being attempted 
again in order to overcome the effects of bombing and 
military reverses. Last year, this policy was partially suc- 
cessful. If it is repeated this year, it can only hasten the 
general economic attrition. 
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Marine Insurance 


(By a Correspondent) 


N 1917 marine underwriters suffered very heavy war 

losses for six months and recouped them before the end 
of the year. In 1918 they had a very satisfactory time and 
closed their war account with a light percentage of losses. 
In 1942 marine underwriters suffered terribly heavy war 
losses for six months and recouped all or most of them 
before the end of the year. In 1943 they have (so far) had 
a satisfactory time, and seem likely to close their war 
account for the year with a light percentage of losses. As 
the Germans at present seem to spend most of their waking 
hours in thinking about 1918, Dr Goebbels, if this should 
catch his eye, may like to add another comparison of 1918 
with 1943 to the armoury of his propaganda weapons. His 
German public will no doubt be interested to learn how 
closely, even in matters of insurance, the pattern of this 
war is following the pattern of the last. 

Under normal conditions the marine market probably 
derives considerably more than half its premium income 
from time risks, and time figures in consequence have a 
greater influence on the year’s result than voyage. In war 
things are different, and the high rates called for by the 
perils of war produce an income out of proportion to the 
humdrum revenue of the ordinary time market. And in 
this war marine voyage rates have risen sharply; the 
corresponding rise in time rates has been moderate. 
Whether the rise has been large enough to pay for the 
increased hazards of navigation must for a long time 
remain an unsettled problem, for repairs are post- 
poned and again postponed, and the tail of a time 
account is today a very long one. It does not, however, 
seem probable that, with the cost of ship-repairing at its 
present level, time all-risk underwriters can with any 
confidence expect a satisfactory result from their war- 
time underwriting. 

The underwriting of war risks in the past eighteen months 
has had most widely varying fortunes. When the United 
States came into the war at the end of 1941 it very soon 
became apparent that the market had badly misjudged the 
position. Orders to insure American ships and cargoes 
against war had for months been coming to London in 
great volume, and, on the strength of the neutral flag, 
underwriters had committed themselves heavily at low, 
even at nominal rates of premium, which proved to be 
wildly out of proportion to the risks which had to be run. 
The market, in fact, had let itself in for exactly the trouble 
that it had always envisaged and against which the non- 
marine war exclusion clause had been purposely designed. 
It came to a new war with a book full of war risks accepted 
at rates which were attractive enough so long as the peace 
lasted, but were disastrous the moment war broke out. The 
naval situation, too, had been misunderstood, and heavy 
losses came to the market, mostly in dollars, on time and 
voyage policies against war risks which had been signed 
at rates of less than 1 per cent. It was a difficult period. 
But the great merit of war risks from the underwriters’ 
standpoint is that they run off fairly quickly and premiums 
can be adjusted, without much delay, to correspond with a 
rising hazard. That, fortunately for the market, happened 
in 1942, and the year will probably close on some under- 











This is the third in a series of four articles on Insurance. 


The concluding article of the series, to be published 
next week, will deal with Insurance in the Post-war World. 








writing accounts with a not too serious loss and on others 
with a margin of profit. On the other hand, the present 
year should be profitable for almost all war underwriters, 
The premium income will not be sensational, but the 
failure of the U-boat campaign has greatly reduced the 
number of losses, and to-day a careful underwriter taking 
his booked war premiums with a reasonable estimate for 
unsigned premiums and setting against that figure his settled 
and known war losses will find that the ratio of losses to 
premiums is highly satisfactory, There is (touching wood) 
little reason to expect a reversal of fortune before the 
end of the year, and the year should continue to follow 
closely mee the precedent of 1918. - 

The most revolutionary changes made during the war 
have been made by voyage underwriters who have intro- 
duced an entirely new system of rating. Before the war 
underwriters, with the help of their own judgment and by 
the light of their own experience, quoted what they thought 
was the appropriate rate for the voyage and the interest 
to be insured. It was an outright rate, sometimes with 
additional premiums for trans-shipment ; but the one rate 
covered the whole risk, and it was the product of the under- 
writer’s unaided intelligence. As the risks of navigation 
and trans-shipment increased with war conditions the sur- 
charge was introduced, and it was fixed not by the individual 
underwriter but by a committee acting for the whole 
market. The basic rate was still left to the underwriter’s 
free judgment; but he had to add to it the agreed sur- 
charge, which (to begin with) was the same for every kind 
of interest and for all conditions of policy. 

These surcharges, as time went by, became both higher 
and more elaborate, varying more and more from voyage 
to voyage, and varying, too, according to the nature of 
the cover. “FPA policies” (free of particular average) 
carried one surcharge. “With average” policies carried 
another. “All risks” policies carried a third and 2 
fourth. And finally came the combined marine sul- 
charges, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 90s. per cent, 
printed in four columns and conveniently bound in 
pamphlet form for bedside reading. Those pamphlets to-day 
are the voyage underwriter’s bible and liturgy ; and the 
result is that while on a particular risk his basic rate, 
evolved from his own judgment, may be 5s. per cent, his 
surcharge imposed from on high may be 7os. per cent. 

At this point we touch the real change that war has 
brought to the marine market. It is now a planned organism, 
and the economist who is concerned with the advantages 
of the planned State—its encouragement of enterprise, its 
scrupulous adjustment of the interests of producer and con- 
sumer, its stimulus to personal industry and hard thinking 
—will find them all in the marine market. One committee 
of underwriters decides the war rates for everybody and 
publishes them in two leaflets, black and red, according 10 
the degree of compulsion to which the underwriter is 
subject ; and the best war underwriter is the man who 
memorises best the printed orders of the controlling 
authority. Another committee decides the surcharges which 
underwriters must apply to marine risks, and the best 
marine underwriter is the man who finds his way most 
quickly through their four-column instructions. Finally— 
and this must have made some of our predecessors tum 
in their graves—hints are circulated to brokers how 2nd 
where they should show their risks. _ f 

Perhaps all this is inevitable. In the planned State it will, 
doubtless, be permanent. But it was not along this road that 
London became the greatest market in the world. 
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The Machine 


NE of the clearest lessons the war has taught has been 
O the vital importance of the machine-tool industry. The 
theoretical economist classifies the factors of production as 
jand, labour and capital ; but to the planner of war pro- 
duction the trio appears in the guise of manpower, materials 
and machine tools—and the greatest of these is often 
machine tools. It is not often, however, that machine tools 
appear thus as a direct and primary contributor to pro- 
duction, They do so in wartime only because machinery 
and metal goods generally are the end-product of war pro- 
duction ; they are what the community most wants to con- 
sume. In peacetime, not much metal is directly consumed, 
and the chief need for machines is to serve as producers’ 
goods—that is, to assist in making other goods for constmp- 
tion. Machine tools are producers’ goods in the second 
degree—they are needed to assist in making machines to 
assist in producing goods for consumption. This means that 
the makers of machine tools inevitably suffer from the 
extremes of prosperity and depression. The baker does not 
do much more business in good years than in bad. The 
maker of bakery, machinery has a more irregular business, 
since he gets orders only in the bakers’ good years. And 
the maker of machine tools to make baking machinery can 
expect to be busy only when the maker of baking machinery 
is so busy that he needs to expand his capacity. The ex- 
ample is over-simplified to the point of caricature ; but it 
indicates the nature of the economic climate in which the 
machine tool maker lives. 

There are many variant definitions of what constitutes a 
machine tool, but, broadly speaking, the term can be taken 
to cover any power-driven apparatus for working on metal. 
The lathe, with its many descendants, is the essential 
machine tool, but machines for planing, drilling and stamp- 
ing metal also fall within the definition. As is true of so 
much of the apparatus of an industrial world, machine tools 
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Tool Industry 


were invented and first made in Great Britain. But in later 
years, Britain has fallen behind both America and Germany, 
both in the size of industry and in the types of machine tools 
made, Britain has been especially weak in the more complex 
automatic types and in special-purpose machines. In 1930, 
the British machine-tool industry was far smaller than the 
size of the British engineering and other machine-tool-using 
industries would warrant, and in the pre-war years there 
was a considerable import on balance. There were several 
reasons for this. In the first place, British industry was less 
fully mechanised than American, and probably than German. 
Many operations which in America are performed by 
machinery were in this country performed by hand, or by 
very simple hand appliances. This was true of the actual 
productive processes in industry ; but it was still truer of 
ancillary processes such as the transport and movement of 
materials. Similarly the process of mechanising the con- 
sumer—by motor cars, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators and 
domestic machinery of all kinds—had gone much further in 
America than in Britain. Secondly, it appears to be the case 
that such machinery as existed was replaced at much 
longer intervals in British industry than in American. This 
was partly due to the meagre allowances for depreciation 
made by the Inland Revenue, but it was also due to the 
native reluctance of British industrials to replace a piece of 
machinery so long as it had any life in it. These two in- 
fluences combined to reduce the domestic market for 
machine tools. If the representative British factory had only 
three-quarters of the mechanical equipment of an American 
factory with the same output, and if the average life was 
half as long again, the annual requirement for machinery 
would be only half as much. And if the makers of 
machinery also followed the practice of replacing their 
equipment slowly, the market for machine tools might be no 
more than one-third in Britain what it was, for the same out- 
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put of consumers’ goods, in America. Thirdly, there are very 
many different types of machine tools, and when a small 
total demand has been divided among these many types, 
the more specialised of them will be needed in such small 
numbers as not to repay manufacture if they can be im- 
ported. Fourthly, while the two other makers of machine 
tools have protected their markets from the start, the British 
industry enjoyed only moderate protection for only seven 
years before the outbreak of war. ih 

During the war the British machine-tool industry has 
been considerably expanded and developed. The arguments 
for maintaining it in its expanded condition are equally 
strong in a context of war or peace. This war has demon- 
strated the enormous chasm of strength that separates a 
Great Power from a small nation. It is no longer true, as it 
was even up to the last war, that two or three small powers 
equal in strength one Great Power. Either a country 1s a 
Great Power or it is militarily defenceless, and no country 
can be a Great Power unless (among other things) it is an 
arsenal—that is, unless it is equipped for the production of 
a reasonably complete outfit of the weapons of modern 
war, A native machine-tool industry is an essential require- 
ment for an arsenal. Consequently, if Great Britain is to 
remain a Great Power, she must look to her machine-tool 
industry as she does to her ships. In peacetime, a flourish- 
ing machine-tool industry would be a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the export trades. It is becoming more obvious 
every year that the industrialisation of countries that are 
now primary producers neither can be nor should be 
arrested, and that the international trade of the future will 
consist, more and more, of those articles that are exchanged 
between industrial countries. If so, machine-tool exports 
should be a rising market. A machine-tool industry, cannot 
well exist (except for the sort of specialties on which, for 
example, Sweden has concentrated) anywhere but in a large 
industrial country. Just as cotton is the first industry to be 
set up when an agricultural country embarks on indus- 
trialisation, so the manufacture of machinery will be the last 
but one, and machine tools the last of all. 

But if there is a case for the maintenance of a strong 
machine-tool industry as a part of public policy, it is very 
unlikely to come about by itself. The position on the 
morrow of the war will be peculiar and difficult. During 
the war there have been large increases both in the number 
of machine tools in use (large numbers having been im- 
ported) and also in the capacity and output of the British 
industry. Some of these tools can only be used for muni- 
tions, but many of them (almost certainly the majority) 
can be used for peacetime purposes. They will not neces- 
sarily, however, be useful in their present ownership or 
location. In particular, the Government will be the owner 
of large numbers of tools, both because of its direct trading 
in them during the war and because of the large numbers 
of factories whose construction and equipment it has 
financed. The automatic result of the end of the war would 
be that enormous quantities of machine tools would come 
on to the market. There would be a slump which, so far 
from supporting the industry, would kill it. 

There are some analogies between this situation and that 
which will prevail in shipbuilding. In both cases it is 
necessary, on grounds of public policy, to keep the industry 
going in conditions of world-wide excess of supply over 
demand. In the case of ships, The Economist has suggested 
that the Government should itself place orders for a regular 
flow, hiring the finished ships out on long-term contracts 
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and on such terms as the market will support, to be em. 
ployed by the shipping companies. This solution coylg 
hardly be applied: to machine tools. The industry wij 
doubtless require some reorganisation, in which the Govern. 
ment might well take a hand. It might be given financia| 
aid and assistance in developing an export trade. But the 
great diversity of types of machine tools and the greg 
variety of uses to which they can be put, in peacetime, by 
a very large number of different firms would make it almos, 
impossible for the Government to draw up either a pro- 
gramme of production or a fair basis of hiring out. More 
indirect methods will have to be adopted. 


The basic difficulty arises from the fact that the supply | 


of machine tools (mew and second-hand together) yjjj 
greatly exceed the demand, and measures should be taken 
to work on both sides of the equation. On the supply side, 
the Government should pursue a very cautious policy jp 
disposing of its stocks. Any tools that are more adapted tp 
war work than to peacetime uses should be held in ; 
natiénal munitions reserve. Others that have comparatively 
littie life left should be scrapped. ‘The prices of second. 
hand tools should not be too low relatively to new tools— 
which involves the control of second-hand sales and, con- 
ceivably, a subsidy in aid of the prices of new tools. 

The demand side is more difficult because of the derived 
nature of the peacetime demand for machine tools. The 
direct customers are engineering firms—the machine. 
makers—and it is precisely these firms that have been exten- 
sively re-tooled during the war. The war has also, of course, 
involved intensive usage of machine tools, but on balance 
the engineering industry is better equipped than it was. 
Demand could be stimulated by giving every encourage- 
ment to the replacement of tools. The cost of such replace- 
ment could be allowed (in all cases—not merely in some as 
at presént) to be deducted from income for tax purposes ; 
credit could be provided on easy terms ; and if a subsidy 
were given in aid of the price of new machine tools, as 
suggested above, it would also assist in stimulating the 
demand. 


But though the machine-makers’ demand for machine 


tools could be stimulated and accelerated by these devices, 
it will remain dependent upon the demand for machines. 
Here the problems of the machine-tool industry merge into 
those of productive industry as a whole. This article is not 
the place for arguing the case for a great increase in the 
general mechanisation of British industry—indeed, of 
economic life generally—and for speeding up the average 
rate of replacement. It must be enough for the moment to 
say that there is such a case, based on far wider grounds 
than the desirability of maintaining the machine-tool in- 


dustry, and that it is a very strong case. The special difi- 7 
culties of the machine-tool industry in the period after the © 


war will be temporary, and will vanish with the war’s legacy 


of a surplus of tools. Thereafter the machine-tool makers | 


fate will depend entirely on the speed and determination 
with which the country sets about the task of continuing 


the Industrial Revolution. There should be a policy of first | 


aid, on the lines suggested above, until such time as the 
general poli¢y can attain momentum and thereafter a speci! 
watch over the fortunes of this vital but vulnerable industry. 
For these purposes, it will be desirable to keep the Machine 
Tool Control—or some similar agency—in existence. But 


the long-term answer to the industry’s problems can only 
be given by industrial policy in the widest definition of te | 


term. 
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Business Notes 


Expectant Markets 
The profit-taking which followed, the rise of about 5 


per cent in average equity share values on Mussolini’s fall - 


from power has now come to an end, but the markets have 
given no clear sign of an early renewal of activity. Technic- 
ally, the omens remain almost wholly favourable. Gilt- 
edged values are steady, all offerings of high and medium 
grade industrials have been absorbed at prices only a little 
below the best, and the volume of business has tended to 
contract rather than expand during the process of con- 
solidation. These are characteristic features of a bullish; but 
not a booming, market. The more avowedly speculative 
media, like foreign bonds, mines, and border-line industrials, 
have lost some of their recent buoyancy without losing any 
substantial part of their gains. But the markets as a whole 
appear to have direction rather than purpose. They lack a 
definite objective, apart from the purely general considera- 
tion that prices inside the closed capital system, with the 
military background increasingly favourable, must go higher, 
almost willy nilly. Investors have an Alexandrine desire to 
discover new factors to discount ; for all the obvious possi- 
bilities—Allied progress, liberation of territories, and post- 
war recovery—already find reflection to a _ considerable 
extent in the present range of prices. Institutional investors, 
particularly, have difficulty in unearthing new lines of 
“attractive” stock. But the upward movement of values, 
with all its interruptions and temporary setbacks, continues, 
precisely because they, and others, have a continuing flow 
of liquid resources for investment, and must go on investing 
them. In these conditions, the favourable technical features 
in the market conspectus appear all the more reassuring. 
The Stock Exchange, where existing securities still have 
the freest of markets, and human motives find freest ex- 
pression, would present a more exciting but less satisfac- 
tory picture if a speculative spirit, or the fear of inflationary 
conditions in the foreseeable future, were really common 
to large numbers of people. From that point of view, at 
least, the absence of sustained and consistent market 
activity, in the present phase, is welcome. 


* * * 
Stock Exchange Markings 


When must a member of the Stock Exchange disregard 
his client’s instructions? Whenever these would override 
his “ duty to execute each transaction to the best advantage, 
according to his judgment at the time of dealing.” That 
will be the effect of a new Stock Exchange Rule (No. 73a), 
which comes up for confirmation next Monday, after having 
been passed by the Committee for General Purposes on 
August 9th. The praiseworthy aim of the new Rule is less 
to protect investors against the consequences of their own 
human frailties than to prevent the Stock Exchange Lists 
from becoming a misleading record of “the state of the 
market.” In one sense, the issue goes back to the time of 
Dunkirk, when for understandable reasons, a tendency 
arose for some clients to suggest, on placing a substantial 
order, that business should be done through a particular 
jobbing firm in whose standing they had special confidence. 
Later, the practice had a certain eleemosynary significance, 
in cases where investors were not averse to putting a little 
business in the way of some deserving beneficiary—even if 
he had no “book” in the securities concerned and his 
intervention merely cost the ultimate principal an extra job- 
ber’s “turn.” There are, however, more sinister possibili- 
ues, in instances where the price a third party can be in- 
duced to pay for a share may be based, directly or indirectly, 
on a figure “ marked ” in the “ Business Done” column of 
the appropriate Stock Exchange List. Rule 73a will hence- 
forth make it impossible for a broker who has put through 
4 sizable order in the normal way at a normal price, to 
accept instructions to place a small residual parcel through 
an intermediate jobber. Clearly, it would be against the 
Public interest if the resulting figure, inflated by the double 

turn,” were held out as a representative marking. Brokers, 
admittedly, are sensitive on matters which impinge directly 
on their personal relationships with clients. But the latter 
deal always subject to Stock Exchange regulations, and the 
entirely generalised wording of the new Rule at least limits 

€ discretion of members to questions of business interest, 
which are within their range of professional understanding, 
tather than of pure morals, which presumably are not. 


Motor Industry’s Plans 


The motor industry, now engaged up to the hilt in war 
production, is beginning to make plans for the future. It has 
tormed a Public Relations Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Miles Thomas, vice-chairman of Morris 
Motors and of subsidiary concerns. In his first statement, 
Sir Miles Thomas made two points. He predicted that the 
speed with which the industry can resume the production 
of motor cars will be much greater than is generally be- 
lieved. This is encouraging. But he added that the industry 
would resume production from the point where it had left 
off, and that for some time no great change in models was 
expected. This is less encouraging. True, the industry could 
change over more quickly to the production of motor 
cars if it resumes the production of pre-war models. But 
this policy, if carried too far, might prejudice its future, 
especially in the export markets. The industry, in fact, will 
be confronted with the choice between bringing out new 
models, embodying the fruits of the technical progress 
made during the war, which would involve a comparatively 
slow start, and the production of pre-war models which 
would permit a quick start. This is a choice which should 
not be made without careful reflection upon its implications. 
Indeed, the pre-war policy of the motor industry, especially 
the insistence of individual concerns on producing a large 
variety of models, requires careful examination in the light 
of past experience. Even American manufacturers, with 4 
home market more than tea times the size of Britain’s, have 
found it advantageous to secure the benefits of standardisa- 
tion by concentrating on a small range of models. Equally 
necessary is the reconsideration of the Government’s taxa- 
tion policy, for the horse-power tax has undoubtedly 
hampered the industry on the export market by forcing it 
to produce low-powered cars. If manufacturers wish to 
share in the prospective expansion of export demand after 
the war—as indeed they should—they must look ahead, not 
backwards. 
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Wages in Agriculture 


The application of farm workers for an increase in 
the national minimum wage from £3 to £4 a week was 
rejected last week by the Agricultural Wages . Board ; the 
employers’ representatives were unwilling to support the 
application without an assurance that they would be 
allowed to pass on the consequent increase in costs. But 
a motion for an increase of 5s. a week in the national 
minimum wage was carried. The application is to be dis- 
cussed further on September 21st. Agricultural wages have 
been raised substantially since the outbreak of war. In 
July, 1940, when average wages in agriculture were 36s. 
a week, the national minimum was fixed at 48s., and in 
December, 1941, it was raised to £3 a week. The present 
national minimum wage is thus about 67 per cent higher 
than before July, 1940. The rise almost exactly equals the 
increase in the earnings of workers in industry between 
October, 1938, and January, 1943. But the two sets of 
figures are not comparable; in the one case they relate to 
the difference between the present national minimum and 
average earnings before July, 1940, and in the other case 
they relate to the difference in average earnings on both 
dates. To obtain a comparison with the rise of earnings in 
industry, average farm wages before the war would have 
to be set alongside, not the present minimum, but present 
average earnings, whicH are known to be above the 
minimum, Furthermore, account would have to be taken 
of the increase in average weekly working hours on the 
farm and in industry. Unfortunately, the data for such a 
comparison are not available ; but if they were they would 
undoubtedly show that the increase in average farm wages 
has exceeded the rise of earnings in industry. This is not 
to say that the relatively greater increase in farm wages 
was not desirable. Before the war they were well below 
average earnings in industry, and some reduction of the 
disparity was justified. But if a national minimum of £4 
a week were granted, farm wages would reach almost 
parity with earnings in many other industries ; not, of 
course, immediately, but after the war, when industry will 
revert to normal hours of work. But unless the productivity 
of agriculture can be raised to the level of productivity in 
industry—which is unlikely—equality in earnings would 
involve a heavy subsidy with an agriculture of anything 
like its present size. In other words, the higher agri- 
cultural wages are fixed the smaller will have to be the 
size of British agriculture if the community is not to be 
made to bear an intolerable burden. 


* x * 


Change of Employment 


Manpower is. still a scarce factor, and the latest Order 
of the Minister of Labour—the Control of Employment 
(Termination of Employment) Order, which came into force 
yesterday, requires employers to notify a local office of the 
Ministry when an employee terminates his employment, or 
is under notice to do so. It applies to all men aged 18 to 
64 inclusive, and women aged 18 to §9 inclusive. There 
are a few exceptions; the obligation already applies to 
those covered by essential work orders, which now com- 
prise more than eight million workers. Turnover of labour 
is increasing, a reflection of the flexibility of munition pro- 
duction. The new Order will not provide any additional 
labour, but, since the Ministry of Labour will have prompt 
information when workers are free for new jobs, the time 
lag between jobs will be shortened. The labour exchanges 
can summon unemployed workers for interview instead of 
waiting for them to ask for new jobs. Workers outside the 
registration ages who are no longer required on work they 
have been doing have sometimes been lost to industry. By 
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prompt action they can be placed in useful work in other 
firms. The Order applies to part-time workers doing more 
than 20 hours a week, as well as to voluntary workers, ]; 
will obviate the necessity of checking past registrations 
which was a slow method of catching up with people oh 
had left their work, but who had not applied for new jobs 
Under the Order, the Minister of Labour has not taken 
powers of directing people outside the registration ages 
It does not prevent workers from finding work for them. 


‘selves if they are already free to do so. In general, the 


Order gives the Ministry more control over the labour 
force, and doubtless this step might have been taken sooner 
if the labour exchanges had been able to cope with the 
work involved. 


x * x 


The Lira Parity 


To form. any opinion of the intrinsic value of the lira 
is rendered doubly difficult at the present time by conflict- 
ing claims based upon insufficient evidence. Critics of the 
rate of 400 lire to the £ recently fixed in Sicily, it will be 
recalled, asserted categorically that such a rate represented 
a gross undervaluation. While it is more than doubtful 
whether adequate data are available to substantiate this 
assertion, there are certainly indications which tend tw 
support it. The pre-war deficit in the Italian balance of 
payments is evidence that the lira was overvalued at the 
rate then current of 89 lire to the £, but the overvaluation 
was probably not serious. And according to Fascist esti- 
mates—as was pointed out in The Economist last week— 
the national income of Italy has rather less than doubled 
during the course of the war, from 90 to 170 milliard lire. 
This does not suggest that there has been a runaway 
inflation in Italy’s highly controlled economy. Statements 
that the lira is “now practically valueless ” are therefore 
misleading. If the internal control of prices is in fact 
becoming increasingly ineffective this is undoubtedly 
significant ; but it would be surprising if inflation in Italy 
had already reached the advanced stage implied in some 
comments. Given the present military situation, it would 
also be surprising if some nervousness about the future 
of the currency were not to manifest itself. Thus, it has 
been reported this week that since the fall of Mussolini 
the buying price for the lira in the free market in Lisbon 
has dropped by half, from 10 to § centavos, whereas during 
the same period sterling has appreciated from 53 to ‘6 
escudos. This gives an improvement in the cross rate for 
sterling from 530 to 1,120, but rates determined in_a narrow 
and highly speculative market of this kind obviously have 
little relevance to economic equilibria. The movement is 
merely one aspect of the changing views about the war 
which have elsewhere been reflected in, for example, 4 


slump in the Cairo price for gold sovereigns from 570 to 
little more than 400 piastres. 


* * + 


Mexican Silver Price 


The news that Mexico, the world’s largest silver pro- 
ducer, had asked the United States for supplies of the 
metal on Lend-Lease terms recently provoked a certain 
amount of ironical comment. The position remains rathet 
obscure, but information which has lately reached this 
country from New York indicates that Mexican sales ot 
silver to the United States have stopped. The reasons, 
apparently, are that Mexico needs larger supplies t 
support its own expanded currency, and that is no longe! 
finds the American price of 45 cents for imported silver 
attractive. American domestic producers, it will be remem- 
bered, are receiving upwards of 70 cents an ounce. On the 
face of it, the American authorities could easily overcome 
the difficulty by paying more, as they have done in the 
case of many other strategic metals like Bolivian tin. The 
trouble is, however, that this might also involve an appre- 
ciation in the peso. This coin contains 38/r1ooths of an 
ounce of silver, so that at the present exchange rate 
4.85 pesos to the dollar, the peso has an exchange value 
of 20.60 cents and a melting value of 17.10 cents (at 45 
cents per ounce). An increase, say, of only 9 cents in the 
price for imported silver would bring the peso to its 
melting point. Whether the American authorities would 
approve of an appreciation of the peso against the dollar 
in order to overcome this complication if the silver prc 
were raised, it is impossible to say. At all events, the under- 
lying pressure is in this direction. Mexico is building UP 
a large surplus of dollar exchange, and although the United 
States’ undertaking to support the peso with a $40 million 
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I was once the Nofth and South gates of a London Park. When these gates 
were closed, small boys would clamber over me to gain the freedom of the 
City. Now many of them, grown to manhood, are fighting to gain freedom 
for the World. Behind them, staunchly helping in the fight, is the Motor 
Industry of Great Britain, making every kind of weapon vital to our cause. 


— Reduction por Victory 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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stabilisation fund has recently been extended for another 
two years, there is no need for it at the present ume. The 
idea is, in fact, being canvassed that the peso should be 
allowed to return to its old pegged rate of 3.60 to the 
dollar. 


* x * 


_ Argentine Railway Capital Changes ? 


The announcement that the directors of the Bolivar 
Railway are considering the possibility of reorganising the 
company’s capital structure has prompted discussion of the 
probability of future capital developments among the South 
American railways in general and the Argentine companies 
in particular. The Bolivar line has secured additional per- 
manent traffic, but finds itself short both of engine power 
and liquid resources to take full advantage of its opportu- 
nity. Similar problems are common to concerns in many 
different industries when recovery comes after a long and 
gruelling period of adversity. The recognised procedure 
then is to “clean up the balance sheet,” cut away dead 
wood, write off lost capital, and seek new funds through the 
usual channels. British-owned railways, for some reason, 
have been loth, in the past, to follow this procedure. But 


there are a number of special factors which, in the case of 


the Argentine lines, may eventually induce directors to 
examine its possibilities more closely. No single British- 
owned railway in that country has earned or paid an 
ordinary dividend for many years. Millions of pounds of 
dividend arrears have accumulated on preference stocks. 
Only one company, the Buenos Aires Great Southern, has 
avoided a moratorium on its debenture stocks, though some 
lines have been able to make substantial payments of inter- 
est arrears. All the companies are carrying heavy debit 
balances to profit and loss. Inability, in many instances, 
to finance normal renewals of track and rolling stock (or 
even, frequently, to obtain the necessary materials), has re- 
duced operating efficiency and laid up a heavy bill for future 
rehabilitation. Obviously, decisive action must await the 
end of the war, but it may be argued that the present is 
the right time for making detailed plans, particularly on 
the financial side, to be put into operation as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers. Unfortunately, conditions outside the com- 
panies’ control militate heavily against firm planning of any 
sort. An essential for capital reorganisation is a reasonable 
prospect of maintaining a minimum basis of future profits, 
and that, it must be frankly admitted, is noticeably lacking. 
The traffic position has improved pari passu with the 
growth of war-time demand for Argentine products, and 
the outlook in the post-war period of world rehabilitation 
in that respect, is bright. But the attitude of the Argentine 
national authorities has been anything but sympathetic to 
the railways’ claim for the establishment of working con- 
ditions in which they can earn even a moderate return on 
their capital. Increase in rates and charges (the most re- 
cent of which was authorised only a week or two ago), 
have been hedged round with conditions ensuring that their 
financial fruits shall not reach the proprietors. And the 
entire legal basis for the companies’ operations will come 
into the melting pot in 1947, on the expiration of the 
Mitre Law—which has always been regarded as the Argen- 
tine railways’ Great Charter, though many of its provi- 
sions have been honoured in the breach rather than the 
observance. Suggestions that important interests in Argen- 
tina favour a policy of “delayed expropriation,” or even- 
tually, of acquisition of foreign-owned railway properties 
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at bargain-counter prices, may, perhaps, be exaggerated. By 
so long as they exist, it will clearly be difficult for those in 
charge of the railways either to find a solid financial foun. 
dation for capital re-adiustment schemes or to vlan a syc. 
cessful approach to British investors for new long term 
funds. 


x * a 


Clothing Ration Quality Differentiation 


The Board of Trade has recognised the disadvantage 
suffered by people who buy relatively inferior Clothing ; 
since it does not last as long as better quality clothing, jt 
has to be replaced more frequently. Unfortunately, some jp. 
ferior clothing has to be produced, since material and 
machinery might otherwise be wasted. The demand for 
higher-priced goods has steadily increased; the amoun 
spent per coupon was 20 per cent higher in June than 
the average for the preceding twelve months. Conse. 
quently there has been a pronounced tendency for lower- 
priced goods to remain unsold, and the stocks thus accu- 
mulating were beginning to be large. The coupon values of 
certain cheaper utility cloths and garments—affecting seven 
to eight per cent of utility output—are to be reduced from 
September 1st. This may help to dispose of them and 1 
remove the disadvantage of buying cheaper clothing. Be- 
cause of the small supplies of boots and shoes, their coupon 
value was raised, from August 15th, from five to seven 
coupons for women’s shoes and from seven to nine for 
men’s. Some cheaper utility shoes and wooden-soled shoes— 
the production rate of which is 20 per cent of women’s 
shoes and 10 per cent of men’s—remain at the old rate. 
Probably in view of their present quality, men’s socks have 
been reduced from three to two coupons a pair, and 


- women’s seamless stockings, which comprise 80 per cent 


of production, from two to one-and-a-half coupons. If the 
same quantities of shoes and hose as at present continue to 
be bought, the effect of the changes in the coupon value of 
these articles is to raise the men’s ration by roughly one 
per cent and lower the women’s ration by the same amount. 
When the down-pointing of cheaper utility clothing is 
taken into account, the total effect is to taise the purchasing 
power of the ration. 


* * * 


Magnesium from Sea Water 


Magnesium, the lightest of all metals, is playing 2 
growingly important part in metallurgy and engineering. 
Pure magnesite (carbonate of magnesium) is of limited 
occurrence, though there are large deposits of a lower degre¢ 
of purity. Dolomite, the double carbonate of calcium and 
magnesium, is far more widely distributed, and sea water 
provides an inexhaustible source of magnesium chloride, 
while certain concentrated solutions of magnesium salts 
occur in the Dead Sea, Michigan and elsewhere. Sea water 
contains an average of 0.41 per cent of magnesium ; one 
cubic mile of water contains the raw material for over 
4 million tons of the metal. The Dow Chemical ©. 
uses Michigan brines containing one part of magnesium 
in 100 for preparing the metal. In California the 
same firm concentrates sea water by solar evaporation ¢ 
then treats the brine with lime to get magnesium hydroxide, 
which is reduced io metal. In his Peter Le Neve Foster 
lecture on “Magnesium” to the Royal Society of Ars 


early this year, Dr C. H. Desch, F.R.S., lifted in part the - 


veil on British wartime developments in the manufactur¢ 
of magnesia from sea water. The site of one of the newer 
plants was originally a small harbour the entrance of which 
1s now closed by a caisson, sufficient water being obtained 


during high tide to enable the process using ten million — 


gallons of sea water a day to continue during the pet! 


of low tide. The method is one of pre-treatment with lime » 
to precipitate any dissolved calcium bicarbonate as insoluble | 
carbonate. In the next stage the surface of the filtered 5 © 


water is sprayed with milk of hydrated calcined dolomite 
whereby the magnesium content of the water is precipitat 

as insoluble hydroxide. Later steps comprise the settling, 
filtration, drying and calcination of the magnesium 
hydroxide. It is suitable for. manufacturing metallic mag 
nesium by both the electrolytic and thermal reduction 
methods, and dead-burnt magnesia for the refractorits 
industry. Another British plant employs pure magnesi@ 
instead of calcined dolomite as the precipitating 2g¢M. 
These plants are owned by the Ministry of Supply, and 
Operated by managing companies. The new industty 


promises to be a permanent addition to Great Britain's 


economic activities after the war. 
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Tea Supplies 

As reported briefly in The Economist of August 14th, 
the Minister of Food has completed his arrangements for 
the purchase of tea in the 1943-44 season, which began on 
April 1st. The quantity contracted for is estimated in trade 
circles to exceed the round figure given by Lord Woolton— 
700 million Ib—by roughly 30 million Ib. Of the total, 431 
million lb are expected to come from India, 270 million 
lb from Ceylon and the remainder of 30 million lb from 
British East Africa, with Nyasaland and Kenya ranking first. 
While no official details of the prices paid by the Ministry 
have been made public, it is believed in Mincing Lanz 
that the price arrangement introduced in the first year 
of the war will remain in force. By this arrangement plan- 
ters are being paid the average prices for the years 1936, 
1937 and 1938 pics certain allowances for increases in pro- 
duction costs since the end of the basic period. Although the 


_ quantities of tea bought by the Ministry of Food in India, 


Ceylon and East Africa exceeds maximum pre-war exports 
from these areas by about 125 million lb, it remains 200 
million lb short of the total supplies available to the inter- 
national market in the last pre-war season. On the other 
hand countries now under enemy control in 1938-39 re- 
corded net imports of tea of close on 100 million lb. The 
net deficiency in supplies compared with the last pre-war 
season thus amounts to about 100 million lb. The war has 
not seriously dislocated international tea consumption. Des- 
pite the rationing system, United Kingdom consumption is 
equivalent to about §0 per cent of world consumption ; the 
British Empire and the United States are absorbing the 
bulk of the remainder. Since last autumn tea has been dis- 
tributed under the international tea allocation scheme in- 
troduced by the Combined Food Board. This scheme, by 
which the Ministry of Food acquires the whole of the 
available crops for distribution, serves all consuming areas 
outside enemy control, including neutral countries. The 
scheme is proving a success and may well provide valuable 
experience for possible post-war distribution schemes for 
foodstuffs, Last year tea disfribution was somewhat ham- 
pered by the shortage of shipping, but shipments may pro- 
ceed more smoothly this season. The Ministry of Food 
has rationalised tea packing for shipment. Tea is now largely 
shipped in broken form, rather than in the leaf. As a 
standard chest takes about 145 lbs of broken tea, but only 
120 lb of leaf tea, a saving of 20 per cent in shipping has 
been secured. 


* 


The reduction in tea supplies caused by the loss of the 
Dutch East Indies and other Pacific sources ot supply, 
together with the introduction of the centralised buying 
scheme, have set an end to the restriction of international 
exports under the intefnational tea scheme. This scheme 
attracted attention this week as the International Tea Com- 


= mittee published a review of its activities between 1933 and 


1943. The Committee points out that the scheme will not 
necessarily continue in its present form after the war as it 
may have to be adapted to the general commodity control 
plans recommended by the Allied Food Conference at Hot 
Springs last May. The Committee is in favour.of the re- 
presentation of consumers in the scheme, advocated at Hot 
Springs. Stress is also laid on the continuation of the 
work of the International Tea Market Expansion Board. The 
report, however, is not in favour of a tea buffer pool, but 
it wishes to see the limitation on new tea plantings exten- 
ded. It suggests that control should remain in the hands of 
the industry, not of the Government, and it recommends the 
continuation of Government support. On the whole, the 
proposals, with the exception of that for the participation 
of consumers’ representatives, follows the principles of the 
old agreement. Admittedly, the conditions of the tea mar- 
ket are in some respects different from those in other com- 
Modity markets, Consumption, for instance, is mainly c7™ 
centrated in the English-speaking areas and can only gradu- 
ally be extended elsewhere. On the other hand production 
an be greatly extended from existing plants by intensified 
Plucking. In addition, large stocks of tea are normally held 
in London ‘and India, which render a buffer pool unneces- 
ary ; moreover, the types of tea used in the various con- 
Suming countries differ substantially. The proposals put for- 
ard by the International Tea Committee thus are less open 
© criticism than may appear at first sight. But whether 
hese proposals will actually form the basis of the post- 
ar tea scheme is by no means certain. The British Gov- 
tment is understood to favour the transformation of the 


a scheme from a planters’ agreement into a Government 
agreement. 
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d THE MINISTER OF 
<4” FUEL AND POWER 
SPEAKS TO 


FACTORY MANAGEMENTS 


‘New battle fronts mean new fuel con- 
sumers. We must make even greater 
economies in Industry during the next 
twelve months, and I appeal to Factory 
Managements to intensify existing fuel 


economy schemes and to initiate new 


ones wherever possible,” 


Factory output doubled but Fuel 
consumption 10°, less. k 
The Managing Director of a firm of Photo- i 





graphic Manufacturers reports :— 

“Before the war we used 22,500 tons a year of 
the best coal we could buy. Though the 
output of our factory has now doubled, and 
today we use only slack and outcrop coal, 
our fuel consumption is actually 10% less.” 


These are the results of a systematic fuel 
economy campaign started in January 1940. 
The boiler house superintendent is in charge. 
Fuel Watchers in each department make 
regular systematic checks on each category of 5 
fuel consumption. “* Fuel Flashes”, broadcast 
through house microphone to all operatives, #4 i a 
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remind them to save light and heat. Eco- 
nomies are effected by scientific control 
of refrigeration, air conditioning, 
heating and power. 




















Write to the Secretary of the 
Fuel Efficiency Committee in 
your Region for technical in- 
formation, for details of fuel 
courses, or to arrange for the 
inspection of your works by an 
expert. All these services are free. 











The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at :— 


GLASGOW » NEWCASTLE + MANCHESTER + LEEDS + BIRMINGHAM 
NOTTINGHAM . CAMBRIDGE . CARDIFF . BRISTOL . READING . LONDON 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT 





The ordinary general meeting of William 
Hancock and Company, Limited, was heid, 
on the 19th instant, at Cardiff, Col. J. G. 
Gaskell, T.D., D.L. (chairman and manag- 
ing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts. 

The profit has reached a new level conse- 
quent upon a slightly increased output. 
Modification in brewing plant has enabled 
this increased output to be reached. We 
are brewing to maximum capacity in spite 
of many difficulties in the matter of sup- 
plies ot materials and scarcity of labour. 
‘There has been a further slight reduction in 
gravity in accordance with Ministry of Food 
requirements, and certain of our well-known 
brands have necessarily had to be discon- 
tinued. Nevertheless, the demand for our 
products is continually increasing, a reflec- 
tion that they still retain the popularity that 
they had gained in happier years. 

In the balance-sheet trade creditors and 
sundry provisions, at £725,000, is £115,000 
higher than last year. This includes re- 
served repairs and war damage reserve, and 
excess profits tax and income-tax reserve. 
It further includes substantial increase in 
liability for Beer Duty for the month of 
May, owing to a further increase in taxa- 
tion. Since the commencement of the war 
there have been five increases in Beer Duty 
amounting in all to the equivalent of 6d 
per pint. Your company now pays in Beer 
Duty alone approximately £100,000 a 
month. a 

Tt has been the consistent policy of 
this company to give priority in the matter 
of supplies to members of the Forces and. 
although fluctuations occur in individual 
units, that demand remains as urgent as 
ever. At the same time, the requirements, 
both for the houses owned by the com- 
pany and for free accounts, are constantly 
borne in mind and are, in fact, we think, 
“ and even generously supplied. 

e directors recommend that a divi- 
dend be declared on the 6 per cent. 
second preference stock for the past half- 
year ended May 31, 1943, and that a final 
dividend of 7} per cent., less tax, be de- 
clared on the ordinary stock, making 10 
per cent. for the year. This will enable a 
slightly larger amount to be carried for- 
ward than was the case last year. 

There is a splendid spirit of cordiality 
between ourselves and our tenants and 
managers. They, like ourselves, are 
working under great difficulties on account 
of staff shortage, and to those who still 
remain, both in our houses and in, our 
head office and branch offices, I would 
like to express the directors’ grateful 
thanks. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


CHARTERLAND AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 19th instant, 
in London, Mr J. E. W. Lomas, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

The accounts reflect the acquisition of 
the assets of The United Exploration 
Company, Limited, as from August 19, 
1942. The profit and loss account shows 
a credit balance of £78,722, an increase 
of {10,869 over last year. We have again 
benefited by the favourable course of the 
markets. Income-tax and N.D.C. on the 
year’s profits at £39,693 is up by £22,000. 

We recommend a final dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the preference stock and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
MR F. K. KIELBERG’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of the United Molasses Company, Limited, 
will be held on the 27th instant at Brook 
House, Park Lane, London, W. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr F. K. Kielberg, the chair- 
man, which was circulated with the report 
and accounts: The accounts show the 
great financial strength of the company. 
Considering the number of countries all 
over the world in which the activities of 
the company have been curtailed or tem- 
porarily destroyed by the war, the combined 
earnings must be considered satisfactory. 

Profits have been sufficient to maintain 
the dividends, cash distribution, allocation 
(£100,000) to general reserve, and slightly 
to increase the carry forward. 

Brief reference is made in the directors’ 
report to the company’s acquisition of the 
controlling interest in Weymann’s Motor 
Bodies (1925), Limited. The acquisition of 
Weymann’s was made in pursuance of the 
board’s policy to broaden the base of the 
company’s activities. , 

Taking the group of companies as 4 
whole, the trading at home and abroad 
during the first half of 1943 was reasonably 
satisfactory, but obviously it cannot be 
taken for granted that conditions during the 
second half will remain equally favourable. 

The consolidated balance-sheet shows 
that combined current assets continue to 
accumulate, and that, at the end of the year, 
they exceeded current liabilities and appro- 
priations by over £5,000,000. A large part 
of this amount will probably be required 
in the early post-war period for replace- 
ments of fixed assets lost during the war. 
The company during 1942 suffered serious 
shipping losses through enemy action, un- 
fortunately accompanied with considerable 
loss of life. I am happy, however, to be 
able to report that losses this year have, up 
to the present, been a fraction only of those 
suffered during the same period last year. 


AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-eighth annual general meet- 

ing of this company was held on the 18th 
instant. Mr E. Russell Polden, the chair- 
man, presided. 
_ The results of trading, £292,263, against 
£247,538, showed an increase, but the in- 
cidence of taxation reduced the compara- 
tive balance available for distribution and 
left £42,793 to be carried forward against 
£63,088 from the previous year. 

The chairman, in his statement circu- 
lated with the report, stated: In providing 
for taxation, including E.P.T., it will be 
seen that the reserve of £50,000 already 
created remains intact. During the 
period under review the utmost en- 
deavours have been made to maintain 
effective service, while priority has natur- 
ally been given to national requirements. 

It would be premature to refer to future 
developments, but I wish to assure the 
stockholders that plans are constantly en- 
gaging the closest attention of the directors. 

The report was adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 
MILLING RESULTS 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of East Geduld Mines, Limited, was held, 
on May I1, 1943, at Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks, said: The ore milled 
showed a small decrease of 9,000 tons to 
1,923,000 tons, and the yield per ton milled 
was slightly higher at 5.79 dwt. The 
working revenue amounted to £4,681,486 
and working costs absorbed £1,593,157, 
leaving a working profit of £3,088,329, or 
slightly more than in 1941. Taxation in- 
creased by {201,593 to £2,107,866, equyiva- 
lent to 68 per cent. of the working profit. 
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and efter taking into account other items 
set out in the accounts there remained ; 
net profit of £1,006,618, being a decrease 
of £181,352 on the previous year, In- 
cluding the unappropriated balance a; the 
beginning of the year, the amount available 
for distribution was £1,387,183, from which 
two dividends, totalling IIs. per share, 
Is. 6d. less than in 1941, were paid, 

In the interests of the war effort the 
company has taken steps to effect al] Dos. 
sible economies in the consumption ¢ 
stores and materials, a material step in th\ 
direction being the, reduction of develop. 
ment work last year to a bare minimum 
Such development work amounted to oni; 
4,018 ft., of which 3,780 ft. were on te 
and sampled, 2,500 ft., or 66 per cent., being 
payable with an average value of 9.2 dy; 
over 30 in. 

The ore reserves, as was to be expected 
with the curtailment of development, «. 
creased 800,000 tons, tO 15,200,000 ton 
when recalculated as at the year-end, The 
value of 5.2 dwt. and the estimated stoping 
width of 59 in. show no change from th: 
previous year. 

The Grootvlei Proprietary Mine. 
Limited, in which our shareholding x. 
mains unchanged, recorded most satisfxc. 
tory progress during thé past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


The ninth ordinary general meeting ¢ 
Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held, on May 12, 1943, at Johanne: 





burg. 

YM P. M. Anderson, the chairman dj 
the company, presided, and in the cours | 
said: Working result 7 
were less favourable than those of the pr- 7 
vious year, mainly due to a reduction d ~ 
Is. 6d. in the yield per ton milled, but te 7 
greatly aggravated by i” 
shortage of native labour in the latter pat 7 


of his remarks 


position was 


of last year, the strength at the year-eni : 


being about 20 per cent. below the max: | 


mum number in service early in the yea. 
The ore milled amounted to 1,18720_ 
tons, or little more than in 1941, and tk 
yield per ton milled declined by 0.18 dw, 
to 4.99 dwt. The working revenue Wi 
£2,492,773, of which working costs ab- 
sorbed £1,593,942, leaving a workil 
profit of £898,831. The provision foe 
taxation increased by £23,564, to £449.05! 
and, after providing for other item 
detailed in the accounts, there remal 
a net profit of £441,249, or £109,916 les 
than in 1941. With the unappropriatd 
balance brought forward at the bepr 
ning of the year the amount available te 
disposal was £720,300. From that amou 
two dividends totalling 1s. 43d. per shat 
—or 43d. less than in 1941—Wwere paid. 
In order to assist the war effort you 
company has taken steps to effect # 
possible economies in the consumptor ¢ 
stores and materials. Part of this cont 
bution arises through a 25 per cent. 
tailment of the development program 
but the extent of this curtailment & 


_ proved to be excessive in view of 4 


crease in the proportion of payable % 
disclosed in the course of the work dot 
The development work during the " 
totalled 85,005 feet and of 55,425 feet 
reef and sampled, 10,725 feet, of 19 
cent., were payable with an average 
of 10.5. dwt. over 22 in. In compas” 
with the previous year the value sh 
a slight increase, but the amount of 
done was not sufficient to maintain 
ore reserves. P 
e ore reserves, as recalculated 4 
the year-end, amounted to 3,000,000 ! 
of an average value of 4.6 dwt. Ova | 
estimated stoping width of 41 in. 0 
to the inclusion of a greater prop’; 
than previously ‘of ore on the margin 
payability, the tonnage shows a r& "? 
of only 100,000 tons ed wie 
previous year, but the value has decr 
by 0.6 dwt. ted 
The report and accounts were 2d0P 
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GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The forty-second ordinary general 
meeung of Geduld Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, was held on May 11, 1943, at 

esburg. 

oP. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: The ore milled de- 
creased by 5,000 toms, to 1,393,000 tons, 
compared with the previous year and the 
yield per ton milled showed a fractional 
increase to 4.76 dwt. Working revenue 
amounted to £,2,789,822, of which working 
sts absorbed £1,369,247, leaving a work- 
ng profit of £1,420,575, or £19,948 
less than in 1941. The lower working 
profit, combined with a decline in divi- 
dend income on our shareholding in East 
Geduld Mines, Limited, resulted in a de- 
ease Of £64,655 in the gross profit, 
which was £1,837,185. The amount re- 
qured for taxation imcreased by 
$2,642, to £929,049, which is equiva- 
nt to 65 per cent. of the work:ng profit, 
and after providing for other items de- 
ailed in the accounts, the net profit was 
$94,919, or £147,471 less than in 1941. 
ncluding the umappropriated balance at 
the beginning of the year and funds pre- 
iously appropriated for capital expendi- 
ure now recovered, there was for disposal 
amount of £1,199,492, from which 
yere paid two dividends totalling 12s. 3d. 
per share, a reduction of Is. 3d. com- 
pared with the previous year. 

In the interests of the war effort the 
ompany has taken steps to effect all pos- 
ible economies in the consumption of 
tores and materials. An important step 
In this direction has been the curtailment 
pi development work to a bare minimum, 
d on the Main Reef such work has been 
ntrely suspended since the middle of 
he year, 

The development work in Main Reef 
eas amounted to 1,653 ft. driven, and 
bf 1,090 ft. on reef and sampled, 200 ft., 
« I8 per cent., were payable, with an 
verage value of 7.5 dwt. over 33 in. Work 

the Black Reef horizon was principally 
jonfined to making connections between 
hafts to facilitate exploration on an ade- 
uate scale when conditions permit. The 
botage driven on this horizon was 9,439 
» and, of 2,880 ft. on reef and 
ampled, 950 ft., or 33 per cent., were 
ayable, with an average value of 5.7 dwt. 
er 27 in. The limited amount of work 
one to date on the Black Reef horizon is 
couraging, but, as I indicated last year, 
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:t 1s insufficient to enable any forecast to 
given as to economic possibilities. 

_, The ore reserves, as recalculated as at 
the year-end, showed a decrease of 500,000 
tons, tO 8,300,000 tons, the value at 4.2 
dwt. and the estimated stoping width of 
$2 in. being lower by 0.2 dwt. and 1 in. 
respectively. 

_East Geduld Mines, Limited, and the 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, in 
both of which our interests remain un- 
changed, made satisfactory progress, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 
TAXATION BURDENS 


_ The thirty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, was held on May 11, 1943, at 
Johannesburg. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: The extension to the 
reduction plant resulted in the ore milled 
being increased by 349,000 tons, to 
1,845,000 tons. The yield per ton milled 
showed a small decrease to 5.22 dwt. Of 
the working revenue of £4,052,664, work- 
ing costs absorbed £1,872,851, leaving a 
working profit of £2,179,813, which re- 
presents an increase of £542,357 over the 
figure for the previous year. The pro- 
vision for taxation increased by £472,952, 
to £1,395,672, and, after allowing for other 
items detailed in the accounts, there re- 
mained a net profit of £778,698, or 
£68,572 more than for 1941. With the 
unappropriated balance’ brought in at the 
beginning of the year there was £890,999 
for disposal, from which amount were 
paid two dividends, totalling 4s. 9d. per 
share, an increase of 9d. over the previous 
year. 

‘ In the interests of the war effort the 
company has taken steps to effect all pos- 
sible economies in the consumption of 
stores and materials, and an important 
step in this direction has been a drastic 
curtailment in the rate of development 
work. 

During the year development work 
totalled 30,372 ft., of which 19,210 ft. 
were on reef and sampled, 10,275 ft., or 
53 per cent., being payable with an aver- 
age value of 15.3 dwt. over 24 in. Two 
connections have been effected with the 
underground workings of the Palmietkuil 
section of the company’s property, but in 
order to conserve materials no develop- 
ment work will be undertaken in that 
section for the time being. 
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Due to the curtailment of development 
work, the ore reserves, recalculated as at 
the year-end, showed a decrease of 400,000 
tons tO 9,600,000 tons, the value of s.2 
dwt. and the estimated stoping width ot 
46; in. remaining unchanged. 

Lhe report and accounts were adopted. 


MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED ORE MILLED 





The eighth ordinary general meeung of 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held, on May 12, 1943, at Johannes- 
burg. 

Mr P. M, Anderson, the chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: The ore milled 
totalled 597,000 tons, being an increase of 
5,500 tons over the previous year, and 
the yield per ton milled showed a slight 
increase to 5.36 dwt. The working 
revenue was = £1,347,;276, of which 
£897,205 was expended in working costs, 
resulting in a working profit of £450,071, 
or £22,008 more than in 1941. The pro- 
vision for taxation increased by £106,484 
to £232,374, and, after allowing for other 
items specified in the accounts, the net 
profit was £213,198, or £81,975 less than 
in 194F. Incfuding the unappropriated 
balance at the beginning of the year and 
£5,400 previously appropriated for capital 
expenditure now recovered, the amount 
for disposal was £409,652, from which two 
dividends, totalling 1s. per share—the same 
as the rate of the previous year—were 
paid. 

The company has taken steps, in the 
interests of the war effort, to effect every 
possible economy in the consumption of 
stores and materials, and an important 
step in this direction has been a drastic 
curtailment in the scale of development 
work. In order to safeguard future pro- 
duction, however, the deepening of No. « 
shaft from the 7th to the 14th level was 
put in hand. 

The development work during the year 
amounted to 31,637 ft., and of 18,710 ft. 
sampled and on reef 10,555 ft., or 56 per 
cent., were payable with an average value 
of 16.5 dwt. over 20 in. 

Notwithstanding the curtailment of de- 
velopment work, the year-end recalculation 
of the ore reserves showed that these had 
been maintained at 2,500,000 tons and the 
value increased by one-tenth of a penny- 
weight to 6.0 dwt., the estimated stoping 
width of 38 in. being unchanged. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 














United Molasses.—Traders in molasses, with tank installa- 








Company Results tions in all important sugar-producing areas, together with 
I : tanker fleet. ee ie 
aternational Tea Co.'s Stores.—Now controls some 1,400 Seas to =e _ 
Ops ; 1940 1941 1942 
} é 4, 4, 
Trading, insurance profits and fees...... 874,445 238,950 234,113 
April May May Dividends from and share in undistributec cae 
26, 2° ‘peokts of subsidiaries Sees) Susana 195,856 236,307 +131,153 
194} 1942 1945 Total income ................---.5005- 1,070,301 475,257 365,271 
ading profits 4 f = , ees 7,987 15,902 11,828 
ading profits after war damage......... 843,504 $927,194 $920,336 cities. es eer ee _11,000 11,000 14,000 
RE A 220,000 300,000 ~=—=_ 400,000 Tax provisions ae 1S 80D e008 
UNUM. sss tddatchsi vers cocve: L. 80, 80,000 80,000 Pension funds ees oe 1 37°500 
es, pensions and insurances... . eee 47,509 48.035 46, 360 Preference divs 44,531 906 ee 
ss preference dividends .............. 210,771 210,771 210,771 Earned on Ordinar\ engi = on brig 
aid Ordinary 206, 5450 199, 
a d on OMI a5 Se eS 285,224 288,388 183,205 anor os ‘ 48 +1 30 4 24-9 
oa Ordinary NN eee ee, 186,000 186,000 186,000 Paid % §.° 20 20 20 
id % Be OR nb anetande ers b tee he ta 24-8 25-2 11 7) Pinniiah ediaaan +150,000 100.000 100,000 
Sait 08 ssa faa a8 13 a Carry forward .......« 66,582 73,081 174,452 
iy SE Consolidated Statement : 
a PC EM A tis 3% oo oye 8 655 ‘et fixed assets 1,146,781 1,213,494 699,941 
rv wre SRCARn eben Rae cee a. mere TEAah Net nar Apert pak 3'212,262 3,144,222 5,060,323 
Investments . . . 1,146,702 1,278,865 —-1,058,114 
ype Statement :-— Gross liquid assets (1)....... Mp en beg ° pap 
Red assets... 5) ‘ Government securities ...... +,0u~% pc Shag gente —— 
inter-company items............ De wane Pag gy} lg yo: Total reserves and surplus. ... err ee tg apt ne 
t liquid MOE acc ce 2 290.285 2 468853 9 569.039 Tonnage replacement ree 112, bea 790 
Seca Spices es ait ee + Includes undisclosed amount from previous years now available. enn poser 
aud MODs 0 i509: EAs idk he 4,005,957 4,392,682 4,754,442 * Including £140,000 provision for British and Foreign taxation for prior years 
Sth ee OHS + Anas sinewave cap Lgia4as 2078545 292,514] ¢ Contingencies cach yen 
Sh asespesudsamabeidena cic 7 sxcludes 2$% tax free cash bonus each year. as — 
week ee ee —— a i Including £52,878 EPT refund in respect of prior years, less tax thereon 
$0 after Provision for deferred 1943 (1) Excludes investments 
D t . - on Or pair Ss i ,000 ir . “3: ce iV} ‘ 
fer tha ae liability of the com Dated toe datenned tooon yrons dividends) The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares at 31s. 9d. ex dividend yield 
three years is £396,779, £498,386 and £598,386. £5 5s. 9d. per cent on the 20 per cent dividend and 2} pet 
es ; . 
*S. ordinary stock at 18s. 6d. yields £3 5s. 6d. per cent. cent tax free bonus. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Down-pointing of Utility Garments——From September Ist, 
about seven to eight per cent of utility cloth is to be down- 
pointed. Some cloths are to be transferred from Group I 
(3 coupons per square yard) to Group II (2 coupons per square 
yard). Other cloths are to be put into a new Group III, with 
a coupon rating of 14 per square yard. Some examples of 
the lower coupon rating for garments made from these cloths 
are given in the following table: — 


Men’s Old rate. | New rate. 
Jacket 13 oD 
Women’s 
Dress, woollen II 7 
~ other 7 5 
Blouse ... 4 3 
Nightdress 6 4 
a fs 3 2 
Open-back overall 3 2 


Wholesale Vegetable Trade.—It has been decided to release 
a proportion of the workers engaged in the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable trade, for the armed forces and for vital war 
industries. The Ministry of Food, in collaboration with the 
Ministry of Labour, will consider firms in groups and apportion 
the number of persons to be withdrawn amongst members of 
each group so that the burden falls equitably. The quota to 
_be released will vary in different areas. 


Cotton Goods Exports.—In the second quarter of this year 
there was an improvement on the first quarter in the exports 
of cotton goods from this country. The piece goods total was 
108,413,000 square yards, against 82,130,000 square yards, and 
the yarn figures were 4,782,000 lb., against 4,678,000 Ib. The 
larger figures may be partly due to the improvement in the 
shipping situation ; merchants have experienced less trouble in 

taining freight. Exports are small compared with 1940, when 
978,479,000 square yards of cloth and 66,765,000 Ib. of yarn 
was shipped. 


Export Control—Under the Export of Goods (Control) 
(No. 7) Order (S. R. and O., 1943, No. 1116), which comes 
into force on August 30th, control is extended to cover silver 
and silverware; fatty alcohols (including sulphonated fatty 
alcohols) ; cotton bags, sacks and packs ; and additional metal 
goods, machinery and chemicals. 


Pig Clubs Production.—The number of pig clubs in opera- 
tion is §,090 with a total membership of 110,000. The pigs are 
fed largely with waste food, and the numbers kept amount to 
120.000, producing about 7,000 tons of pigmeat a year. 


* THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935=100) 


Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. | Ang. 
12, | 13. 16 17, 18, 
1943 , 1943 1943 1943 1943 


SE vets Che diced ace coh 120-5 120-7 120-4 | 120-3 | 120-5 


Raw materials............. 182-3 | 182-3 182-3 | 182-3 182-3 
Complete index............ 148.4 148.3 148.2 148.1 148.2 
Mar. Aug. Aug. * July t ‘Aug. 
31, 31, 18, 19, 1], 
bass 1937* 1939 1943 1943 1943 
SRR GG RRR 147-9 92-2 117-8 | 120-3. 120-9 


eee 207 -3 122-9 172-7 182 -3 182 -3 
eee 175.1 | 106.4 142.7 148.1 148.4 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 10, Aug. 17, 
GRAIN, etc. sit is 
Wheat s. d s. d 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J. ............. 7 2 ee 
Eng. Gaz. per ee eee : "7 i i ry 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. | pee Se 28 9 28 60 
Oats (e) ,, a - {DACRE S at aia 15 12 as he 
POTATOES (per cwt.)-— 
NG A + oe SR es Ber pe os Bee 
SUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee................ 42/100 42/0/0 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, Sulphate................. per ton 9/11/6 9/11/6 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Oi —— Linseed— . 
BS ietins dieGasawoba se inareks 31/10/0 3 
3 Vivveeeeeeeeeeeeeesenergecencees ] 
_ 1 ENR etl a tg 33/0/0 3315/0 


(e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 7 and Aug. 14. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS . 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 10, Aug. 17 
1943 1943 
Cents Cents 
GRAINS (per bushel) — 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. .......--eceeeceeeoene 143% 143% 
m Winnipeg, Oct. .......eseeeeseeecees lll 109} 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. .......sseeeeeeceeenece 69 641 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ........+eeeeeeeeeeseeee 99} 93 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)— 
Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spOt........-...0046. 21 -24 20 -99 
te Ama, miid., Sept. ..ccccccosccvecenvce 20 -22 20-2) 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. .....-ccccecessecens 14-15 14-]5 
Moody's Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 
193] et ee ae a ee 245 -] 244 + 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 




















Average price per Ib. at | Per Cent, 
sitaevssinaicniapiilatalit icin Increase 
Since 
| Sept. 1, june 1, july 1, Sept. 1. 
1939 1943 |” 1943 1939 
} 

Beef, British— oe s. d. ae 
a eee - Ga 1 af 1 af | 1 
Thin Flank ........ 0 7 0 9 0 | 27 

Beef, chilled or frozen— | 
SSE ae oa 3 ioe | . 3 35 
Thin Flank ........ 0 4 | 0 6 0 6 23 

Mutton, British— | 

Se EN 1 4 | 1 53 1 5} 18 
et ee oe x5 30 07 0 8 0 8 8 
Mutton, frozen— | 
a ceakhs cose 0 10} 1 0 10 16 
NE we rnesaccese | 0 4 0 4 0 4 ae 

DR ortiecces teaches ee 1 10} 110} | 50 

eee ee ie hes nee 96 

Flour (per 7 Ib.)........ . eS te FF. 1 5 ‘4 

Bread (per 4 Ib.)........ 0 8 09 09 9 

DE chceiucsagiadeoasess i 2 4 2 10 210 21 

Sawer forek.) . 2c... 0-0 os 0 3 0 3 -— 1 

Milk (per g) Sites wean | ° e } 09 09 a 

eS oso as | 2] 

Butter {int Re ce xs = HI ‘} 18 18 i 31 

+ sma pases earenesee 010 j 1 : : : 3» 

argarine, special....... j 0 
ved standard ..... } 0 6 { 0 § 0 5 12 

Eggs, fresh (each) ...... j : it | : 13 : i } 

Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... } 0 6} O 6% 0 9% 47 

Index all foods weighted | } 

(duly, 1914100)... | 138 | 165 | (168 22 





Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.— The difficult credit conditions that 


were experienced at the end of last week, when special buying 
was necessary to assist the market, continued on Monday. 
Government dividend disbursements on that day were not 
enough to offset the shortage of credit caused by the banks’ 
heavy payments due this week on Treasury deposit receipts. 
These amounted to £70 millions, against nominal maturities of 
£50 millions; but pre-encashments had reduced the latter 
considerably. The market had also a somewhat larger Dill 
quota to take up. No special buying of bills was reported, 
but official assistance was given through the banks. By the 
middle of the week, conditions were more comfortable, and the 
easier position is reflected in the Bank return. The note circu- 
lation is down by £2,725,000, and Government securities have 
risen by 47,058,000. The net effect of the various movements 
is to raise bankers’ deposits by £9,248,000 to £149,507,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betweeD 
Aug. 13th and Aug. 19th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days 14%. 3 months, 14%; 4 ane og Lgy-lw% ; 6 months 
ha fe, 2 moni TL Spent te ee 

¥, tio. ort »1-13%. Bank de %. Discount depes!t 
at call 4% ; at notice 3%. Ci. EEak Sages mates 5% 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchan between Aug. 13th J : : par of 
exchange.) ad and Aug. 19th. (Figures in brackets are 


United States. $ (4.863) 4-02 ; mail transfers 4-02-0337. Canada. 
$ (4-868) 6-45-47; mall tramitre f 45 Tne maletD A 02k OSE 25 231 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes at Bank 0 
England, 17-40 kr. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04: 
a a 4-02-043. Brazil. 83-643 cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7°6597 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Off.ces. Spait 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. fay. 71 -25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The followi — 
and Aug. 19th: ollowing rates remained unchanged between Ave 


E Piastres (973) 978-4. India. R 179-1844. 
Beigion Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3.34" oy Rl. He 130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 


Peru, . 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentite 
special account is 16 -00 pesos (Aug. 13th, 16 04). Pa 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged 4 
follows : United States. % cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzeriané. 
Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


3 cents pm.-par. 
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253 ; 
OVERNMENT RETURNS | ,,,, ,,, 027195085 ¢ towsnas) 
For the week ended Aug. 14th, 1943, total | "°°" T#tAPhe- eee eesti, 200 BANK OF ENGLAND 
ginary revenue was £45,147,000, against NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands RETU 
‘inary expenditure of £106,252,000, and | War Damage Act......... _ : RNS 
ges to sinking funds of £55,000. Thus, mane Settlement Acta... “—_ J ' 
‘Juding en fund aerators ee ee AUGUST 18, 1943 
3,305,998 the deficit accrued since April 1,275 ISS f 
ist is £1,215,018,000, against £1,078,202,000 - UE DEPARTMENT i 
or the corresponding period a year ago. LOATING DEBT (¢ millions) Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt ll , 
~ ; intone, te 976,982,771 | Other Govt. anes 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING Treasury | — and | ree wa... shen 947 | ecutities - -- 988,307,250 
eans | Trea- ” 1258, Ither Secs. 665,7 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE = i. aed __Advances _ De Total Silver Coin 11946 ; 
“ | Receipts into the _ Bank : loat- cine 
Ten- ts ‘ 
Exchequer der | Tap Public _ of _ ing Amt. of Fid 
(£ thousands) | Depts. | Eng- | ,D¥,, Debt ee 1000,000,000 
| Esti- | April | April |Weoo, 1942 wns | pe ag Phe 
Revenue mate | 1 1 ted Week Aug 15 | 975 0 | p 168 a - at 
1943-44) to to ended | ended 1943 Not available S. per oz. 
} Aug. Z. | fine).... 241,718 
| Aug. | Aug. | "15, | 16 May 15 1035-0 “ee ————— 
| yod2 | ross | 1942 | 1943 » 23 1050-0, * | a 9 100,241,718 1000,241,718 
— a » 29 1065-0 1885-9 233-3 |” ¥ ’ 
' |... | 983-5) 4167-7 
| June 5 | 1080-0 | Not availabi 
ORDINARY | wa 12 11095 -0 | le 
REVENUE | j F 9 1110-0 - ca 
iacome Tax... . 1175000) 216,518) 262,522) 15,657) 12,337  §30| 3028-2 | 244-4 {"55-01" 925-5. 4: BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Sor-tax.....---| 80,000} 9,890} 9,955} 200, 370 | July 3 1140-0 ‘5 4253-1 . i 
Estate, etc 10 |1155 0 Not available Pre ps.’ Capital 14 f rf : 
Estate, etc., me : ys.’ Capita f eae eal 
Duties....-..| 100,000, 36,751} 37,398) 1,510) 2,706 » 17 1165-0 mon —., mnie: oe 
Stamps... 17,000! 4,540) 5,290) 100) 40 » 24 (1170-0 a ss Public Deps.*. 6.782. if oer ; 
NDC ...... as | 91534) 81941; 341! 585 31 1170-0, 1899-1 309-0"... j’ ee ae | 
EPT. ...... 500,000, 98811, 158,166) 7,370 12,527 | Aug. 7 \1170- 509-0] ... | 973-5 4351-6 | Other Deps. : Advances... 1,770,815 i 
| ,52 4 0-0 Not availabl ps. : Securitie 906,483 
Other Inld. Rev.) 1,000) 240) 168)... | 5 » 14 1170-0 . Bankers..... 149.506.8971 a 15,906,483 
fare IS = - ia ‘cen ” ” Other Acts... 55.181.537 0 eae 
‘otal Inld. Rev.|1873000| 376,284) 482,440) 25,178) 28,570 — mares, 25258987 | 
ee eo 204,688,434 | Gold & Silver 
12 $30'180 151'400 eyed 12,353, 10,172 To 1,406,126 
EXCIC....6- : . | . 700) 4, | 4 easicsnintalieiinen ” ‘ 
. ait | $800) 4,500 TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 229,450,209 229,450,209 
Total Customs & / | ee A _ aa V2 | 
c 4 | t & Exchequer, Savings Banks, C o ; 
ae 975,500 320,911] 364,917) 16,553} 14,672 omen acme ge sioners of National Debt and moe rp sellrong gag 
Motor Duties...| 25,000) 4,433) 3, | | Date of Rate at 
Canadian Govt. — as a8 . pene: aE caper aa of Allot- Allotted 
Contribution }127,849) «| one | OffereaAPPlied anottea, ment win | 
PO. (Net Re j | ; for | | 
5 Bi pam ipso. aad —y949 x % : Rate COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Wir s Licences { i | | | S. e | 
| a 360 | Aug 14 | 15-0 ' 135-6 | 75-0 | 20 0-69) 44 (£ millions) | 
vecelpts from | } 22 ay ’ : | nites aan Sea sage ibaiecmaamia ae 
_miry Loam) 4.208 878} 1,855, 92; 113 *y 2a | 90-0 | 189-8| 90-0| 20 1as| 46 | 1942 | 1943 | 
iscell. Receipts, 24,000, 36,903) 28,101) 1,484 1,507 | June 4 | 90-0; 154-5) 90-0 | 20 0-80 | 46 a _| | 
18 Od thew rete preepanee PIR prepa » 1l | 90-0 152-8} 90- 76 | i | |. 
tal Ord. Rev. 2907500, 878,158) 882,342! 44,560) 45,147 » 18 | 90-0 | 160-8 30.0 20 0-69 42 | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | 
SELF BALANCING See) ea ee oe = | Be 105 | 90-0 | 20 0-47 | 42 9} 4 |u| 18 | 
vara Besse] 120658 5600] 40,500] 1,250] 2.350 | ™” 3 | Soo|ia| ws! oa 38 |, ) | | 
C6 PE Seg Oe NT UREN » 16 | 90-0) 175-4) , 00 | Issue Dept.: 
3018132) 913,758) 922,842 45,810) 47,497 . 23 | 90-0 | 164-6 | os | = oa = Notes in circulation. . . 830-3 978-1 979-7, 977-0 | 
eivieeanes ae. ee ee » 30 | 90-0! 182-8| 90-0) 19 11-91 | 30 Notes in banking depart- 
 onecamyene yer amas Aug. 6 | 90-0, 195-6 | 90-0) 20 0-02)| 28 I oa riecien wings 9 22-1 20-5 23-3 
Exchequer to meet _w» 13 | 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 pgp “apes 877-0 999 | 
2 crvetod — - curities®..... 2.6... 0 999-2 999-3 999+ 
kl 1D eueedn _On Aug. 13th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent for Other securities ...... ; 1:7 0-8 0-7 ~ -- 
Esti- Aco Ace sands) bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Silver Coin ............ 1-3 0-0 00 O80 
Expenditure | mate, d ” April | week | Week Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2 0:2; 02 0:3 
1943-44; 1 ended | ended as to about 30 per cent of the amount applied for, and fine 0%. ... 168 00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 | 
| Pee to Aug. | Avs applications at higher prices in full. Applications at Deposits : 
| | Aug. } 15 14. £99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in Public 2.0.0.0. cece ee 8-2 53 45 68 
| 2 | OM, 1942 | 1943 full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Bankers’..............| 145-0 148-6 140-3 149°5 
ene / 1942 ; 1943 — Aug. 20th. For the week ending Aug. 21st, the banks Others....... eee 4a 4) 83-6) 55-7 55-2 
Rueneevues | | pinned bed aged Be. any deposits to the maximum | ae oo age geet 200-6 207-5 200-5 211-5 | 
Int. & Man. of aging a yoo ag 140-1 183-2 180-0 187-1 | 
Nat. Deb Too...) 140- 2, 180-0 187: | 
Paments to NI 375,000) 139,875) 137,469 15,255) 1,302 — Se a . ke ‘3 2 7 is : 
Ireland ee } 9 500) Aa oe) ere a ee ae — ame = ~ . be 
therCons. Fund ie 2605 2,656) ... NATIONAL SAVINGS Banking depart. res. .... a 3 03 ‘ mn Ps "04 7 
SeTVICES ..... 7,500) 3,440 3,226 40) CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% we eel °, ‘ ‘ % ‘0 ' 
Total ——— | —_—— CR Proportion ”........... 25-4 11-2) 10-9 116 
: , - 9366751) 1807309 1950703} 92,700|104950 (£ thousands) .. i Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
Total Ord, Exp. “i } £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised. from £950 million 
Xp. 5758751|1953307 2094055] 107993 106252 39% ea” te £1,000 million om Apri, 15, 1943. 
Seu BALANCING | | | = NS.C. ence Savings War 
). & Brdcastg. 110,632 35,600 40,500) 1,250, 2,350 . Bonds | Bonds | sonnes 
Total... Sarorzar| : Rees “i Sra ~~ 7,933; 2,912, 12,61 
ae 5869363 1988907 2134555|109203108602 | 7°” 13......2. ser | 2227| “eesi| “71189 GOLD AND SILVER | 
* change has been made in the method of showi 2D... vecses 4,961 | 1,557 7,470 | 10,944 T fE ’s offici ' | 
aa excess © . . se showing sé , . , | 2 The Bank of England’s official buying f 
“thts Shing Office Expenditure over Post Office Aus = apg | oar art 4,964 | 10,106 ne ty 168s. Od. per fine pocrediy ssn B mented 
expenditure Baas is now included as ordinary 8. es j con 181 4,768 | 5,869 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
of being » lhe cng: Total Supply Services "’) instead om epee 5,752 1,574 | 6,564 | 6,970 have been as follows :-— 
‘om ordinary poetinn t, July 24 inclusive, as a deduction te einer — — = alt Hho Date Cash Two Montbs 
. Totals to date . .| 893,988*| 618,595* 13261794||474976%|) d. d. 
After 23 as ago ON . . tla Aug. 12 234 2 
Alg won Exchequer balances by © 194 weeks. {137 weeks. — $ 38 weeks. i ARRAN 234 234 
hor the = é ,848,307, the other operations || Including all Series. ERE E: 234 234 
laised ek (no longer shown separately) Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to Bias bachanesweees a5 2 
‘59 the gross National Debt by Aug. 17th amounted to a total value of £58,639,749. gener ener nsnen ss 25% 2358 
4 965,590 to fl] Wi " Up to July 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to The New York market price of fine silver remained 
ieeaenie ,068 million 
: the amount of {115,922,000 has been repaid. at 44} cents per ounce throughout the week. 



































: hy ts ata New York 
toc Exchanges : London STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
-——_______s“ Financiat News” INDICES ____(Weexry Averaces) (1935-36=100) _ 
¥ p at wen July Aug. Aug. 
| _ Total Security Indices ‘ Low High 27, 4, 11, 
1943 Bargains Corres. Jan. July 1943 1943 1943 
in S.E Day b wf 
List 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Sennen eee ee ne Cannel 
> a int. 37 Industrials ........ 81-1 | 103-5 97-1 96 “1 26 4 
i Oe ba ¢ ¢ im ee PRs sss cece es ce 72 6 99-9 93-3 90 -3 3 
RRR denice 5,690 3,864 1046 | 133-3 Itilities : 38 8 85-7 
eet 4.991 3.557 | 104 6 133-3 40 Utilities........... Five 9 ar & 8a 86 oi 85 te) _&4t 
BF is eedesanvns d S18 Hr i. i: aes 419 Stocks .........-. 78-5 100-9 95-2 94-1 %4-4 
See : , Av. yield %*......... 3.36 4°35 4-65 4-67 68 
* July 1, 198623007 too 3501 | 104-1 | «133-3 aia ’ 
Aug. 3); Q235= 100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105 “4 * 50 Common Stocks ——a. °C 
owest, 133°9 (hae oe (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int. 1943: highest, 1368 (Jan. 22); a agi ea a) Jus 
y 2). (Continued on page 255) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 














Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

ie Ra 15, 14, « 

| 1942 | 1943 1942 1943 

Working days:—| 6 6 | 191 | 190 
Birmingham... .. 2,041} 1,907 | 82,028 78,378 
Bradford........| 3.041 2,372 | 70,294 | 62,847 
Bristol.......... 2,531 525 | 80,886 | 21,727 
 eReeeeS 596 435 | 25,073 | 19,365 
soba | 687 685 | 36,505 | 37,312 
Leicester........ 737 607 | 27,654 | 27,744 
Li ¥ 3,912 | 4,147 | 155,951 | 145,048 
Manchester ...... 10,679 | 2,532 | 394,152 | 355,297 
Newcastle ....... 1,163 | 1,356 | 48,833 | 49,759 
Nottingham ..... | 432 379 | 15,280 | 15,160 
Sheffield ........| 618 740 | 28,109 | 31,481 
Southampton... .| 104 91 3,768 | 4,398 
12 Towns .......! 26.541 | 15,776 | 968,533 | 848, 516 
Dublin*......... "5,819 | 6,672 | 212,408 | 228,534 

Aug. 8, 1942, and Aug. 7, 1943. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


i 


| Aug. | Aug. 


New York Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
on ; ll | 12 A: i.e] AS} ag 

— 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | | cents ' Cents 
London .. - 402}§| 402}§ 40236 40245 402}§, 4028 § 
Montreal .. .|89- 560,90 -680)90 -750)90 -750|90 -750'90 -620 
Zuricht . --|33° -50 33-00 32-30 |32-50 |32 50 32-35 
B. Aires... .|25 -05*|25 -05*|25 -05*/25 -05* 25 -05*:25 -05* 
ue See 15-15 | 5-15 | 5°15 | 5-15} 5°15 | 5-15 
Lisbon ..... | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 4-10 

i i ! 








® Official buying rate 29-78. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million dull 





Aug. 


12 US.F.R. Banks | | July Aug. | Aug 
RESOURCES ; 13, 29, 5, 12, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 


Gold certifs. on hand and | 

due from Treasury | 20, al 20,111) 20,108) 20,069 
Total reserves ....++-+++-| 20,811) 20, 519 20,503) 20,475 
Total cash reserves ....... "25a! 355) 341, 334 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 3,387) 7,951) 8,165) 8,317 
Total bills and secs. .....- | 3,405, 7,976, 8,195, 8,353 
Total resources ........+- | 25,455) 30, 222 30,474) 30,514 


LIABILITIES | | 


9,841) 14,228 14,433) 14,522 
2, 380) 4,020) 1 030} 1,200 


F.R. notes in cirn......... 
Excess mr. bank res. .. | 


Mr. bank res. dep...-.....| (12, 709) 12,309) 12,336) 12,456 
Govt. deposits ...........] 174, = 559} 398! 295 
Total Gepowlts .........00> 14,214) 14, 440) 14,384 14,403 


25,455) 30,222| 30,474) 30,514 
86-5 oi “6% |71 °2% (70 8% 


Total liabilities 
ee eee re 


BANK AND TREASURY | | | 
RESOURCES j 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,742; 22,334| 22,335) 22,306 
Treasury & bank currency.! 3,332) 4,090, 4,093 4,091 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ...... 


12,870) 17,799 18,014 18,101 
Treasury cash and dep. .. 


-| 2,380; 2,831) 2,679 2,578 
{ 1 | 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





August 21, 


1943 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
“Million aN. z." 's 











June May | May May 

| 1, 24 oi 

Asents | 1942 1943 | | 1943 1943 
Gold and stg. exch. ...... | 25 -92) 27- al 30-89, 29-59 
Advances to State........ | 33°69) 40-01! 39-31 42 67 
Investments..........-.- | 4°15) 10-29) 10-29) 19.39 

| 
LIABILITIES 
Rawk GONG. x 9% s0s.90%d 5% 24 +98) 31°67) 51-88 3) -g) 
Demand liabs.: State ....} 12°22) 14-40) 14-09 15 «7 
Banks and others.......-. | 23-19} 32-29) RM, 34-79 
Reserve to sight liabs. . . . .|42 -9% wd 5% 138 -7% 136 -0% 
. BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 

July June | | ” Tul 

15, | “30, | 7, | “14 

seen 1942 1945 | 1943 1943 

+Reserve : Gold.......... — cal as 
2 aa 0-8 47-2) 65-5 65-5 
ee 846 -1/1129 -6:1147 -9 1168-8 

LIABILITIES | 

Note circulation.......... 554°1) 758-4) 765-5 767-4 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. ...| 22°9) 90-1) 112-5 1214 
Chartered banks ......... 244-8) 301-1) 306-8) 312-2 














+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


> Foreign 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 






















































































+ Free rate. § Bid. | 
jue | May ; May — j M 
| 12, | 21, 28, | 11, une| Mar. Apr. June 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Siding 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 : i | nth | sits | ont 
sie “ ASSETS | SETS | 1945 
BANK—Million £A’s Gold coin and bullion..... | 55-21) 68-86) 69-35, 69-99 en Baek bakies eae , 138 4) 155-5) 180-5) 198-0 
; June | May | June | _ Bills discounted.......... 0-92, 9-33, 9-65) 10-87 Clearing and other exch.. 64-3} 104-1) 67-4 68” 
15, 31, 7, | 14, Invest. and other assets...! 54-96) 84°58 85-54) 85-18-] Treasury bonds.......... | 135-0) 133-7; 133-7) 132-4 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Commercial bills ......... | 317-7) 462-3) 455-2 397-9 
Gold and English ster. ....| 25-95) 35-14) 35-14) 35-14 L : er | 55-6! 60-7 60-8 61:1 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 6-76) 11-85] 10-57| 10-78 neretaered REE oo cecunnesvenk’ | 257 -8, 257-6! 258-0) 257-3 
Call money, London ‘nena | 38-74) 45-42) 49 ‘31 50-71 Notes in circulation....... 31 .00| 41-11) 44-19 42-32 i 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. . 101 -75)215 -53,214 -33/214 -08 Deposits: Government...; 3: 59 9 98) 7-40 7-02 LIABILITIES 
Discounts and advances... we 56) 20: 55) 20 - 66) 20-79 omg aces | 63-73,100 - 84)100 -99,104 -80 Notes in circulation ...... | 610-0; 715-0, 721-6 743-6 
: s Ri nin deen 7-66, 7-47) 8-21) 6-68 | Deposits ................ | 177-4, 275-1, 261-3 1934 
Notes issued............. 100 -61/138 alse - 361138 -36 serve rati 2° 0, 143-52 ° se ‘| 27-0 24-6 259 
, > Space ine 431176 ‘921178 491180 52 Reserve ratio............ \52-2 70! 143 6° '43 -5% 043° 3% Clearing and other exch. 25-8 27-0 24-6 25 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
eae ! Monthly Average | 1942 | 1943 
|| Measurement || l \ OL aE eR SS t a 
| | 1929 1932 1939 1940 1941 1942 | May | June July | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | | Apr. ha May June July 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000 ; Area : 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. 9 hee Mew | A | a os ‘eee ; 
1. Industrial production, <.F. R. B. .. aril) 955 39= 100 | 110 58 . 108 " 155, | 176 176 178) 199 202, J 203; 203, 203, 204 
| ” } | { | 123; 156 181) 175: 4177 180) 194) 197] 199) 201, 203; 204 205 
3. Manifactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . | » | 132 41,109,138) 193, | 250), 239] 244° 249) 291| 295 298 300| 300, 302... 
> non-dur., adj. F.R.B.. 93 70 +=108 | i| | 7 
Minerais, ah ae “ | 07! 67) | rr a o-oo | 149} 150 147) 147] a Se 
spun contracts Maenneh naneny og » | - st 125, 129) 126) 127126) 125,131) a 131} 129) 127 
oO Dein <n eeoawed e000 ooo - = i | | } 
1. Residential, adj. FRB. .122.2.1227. Peeradtnh baa & 2. ee ea 145} 102] 85] 63,58 
8. Other, adj. FRB. o.oo. f " 142, 40, 81 89] ano] ase 226] 288, 318! ase) acs) asa ge er) al 
| Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B......| 1935-39100 || 152} 78] 101/109 «130, 138] 143; 141 142), (135) | ie 
| 235) | yg) 131) 14 
Eas store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25= 100 | 11 69) 90 iio - 108 121) 143) = 136 128 aos a 145 
1 griocinaral, _ 3 > See ' ! | 
12. unadj. 3 ees 000 | + | 29,757) 30,992) 34,409 gee a opts s) 334) 7 791) 38,821} 38, 725) 38, 523 38,195 38, 201 
adj. F.R.B.........|| - | 106-01 97-61 100-01 10¢-a1 a1e-el ae 2| 37,958) 38,184, 38,382) 38,234 38,328 
S ikenee maar heme Pts bem hevtn foots eo FEE EEE EERE EER 
‘ i, NM RI os oo concee of . 06-1\ 66-4: 100-01 107-51 135-11 189 ; 67-9, 168-6) 168-4) 168- ” 
ie . a unadj. FR'B. |." ” oe = 109 6 107-5) 132-1) 152-3) 148-0] 149-9 153-4) 164-8) 166 -4| 167-6| 167-5! 167° “1 168-7 
BE unin See nig at | nee mee ed ad a eg es eg eg 
urly earnings, B.L.S. ..... a. 45 ea.al ee o—- ove , | 44-7| 45- 45-2 eee 
19. Cost of living, FRB. .............. | a9s5S8=t00 |) ass) SF S44 EFS TES) ico} O53) HE S59] 919 saa] ssa) seal se 3 i 
oa ne Se ae } | | | 5:2 Te 116-0; 116- 4 117-0) 120-7) 121-0) 122-8} 124-1) 125-1) 124 °8 
Mt Fons Lees BES eecoocccssss] 1996=100_ | 194-9) 48-3) 65-3 67-4] 82-4) 105-9) 104-4) 104-4 105-5) Perrerrrrcry 
22. Other commodities, BAS... | ; 91-6] 70-2) B1-s| 83.01 89-0 95.5| 95-7 $54] 96-71 peal nea) taal ee es Ss 
com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B.'| . ; 2 : , 0} 96-2 5} 966 “7 , ee 
Bank eit: roe adj., | is 95-3} 64-8 77-1) 78-6) 87-3, 98 8) 98-8, 98 * 98-7)| 101-9| 102- Pte 103-7 104-1 104-0 103.2 
. To ting centres..........  * Milli 
Pe e-.--------) illion $ | s1.eve | $5, 338 37,155) 44,783) 50 oul 48,342| 50,107 50,087 || 54,779) 51,875] 62,230] 69,757) 60,707| --- 
NOOR oc. coinscccescnss sce. H “ | °5/38e) Sosa] 34-263 14.299) 14.810 17,580) 16,985 17,394) 17,110) 19,877] 19,635) 22,373] 27,174) 23,916| 
(ok sel SERA Tea . | $996) 3.952) 17,644) 21.996) 22.737 22,726 22,714) 22,737| 22,744|| 22,683] 22,644| 22°576| 22'473| 22.426, --- 
ee Ay my ey Ae | . i Sea Sane 1) 7,901) 9,816 12,704| 12,383) 12,739) 15,590| 16,088] 16,250| 16,660, 17.114 --- 
29. hn lel ° | rH 10,466 re ve | soe |] 12,405/ 12,305, 12,492) 13,630) 13/067] 12°75 12;204| 12,031) -.- 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle... | ; | 595 Teel aes “agg! “gol 27485) 2362) 2,130) 2,387) 1,925) 1,518) 2,315] 1,728) --- 
Se Yul on Govt ben soos 1929-100 || 100 24-4] 55-5 51| a7 .. ll “3s fo aal_ «ag ae 
on Govt. bonds............... || 3-60 3-66) 2-36 R >. } + eee one 
35. Income payments, adj. ............. 1935-39= \ . j 2°21) 1-95 2-02) 1-97) 1-97, 2-00) 2-06) 2- ; se 
4. Treasury receipts ives iy SNe fps i ss y 4,032 2 O76 rs 39 Toe ree Be. Bae. 169-5 172 -6)| 196 -7| 201 204-9 206-9 ah 211°5 
36. »  expend., national defence... || wing: ee , eae anaes a aco 4 j24)|_, 824) 1,190) 5,207) 2,555) 1,742 4,569 
ote a EE Rivesnceckaeel s | 3,852 4,320) 9,528) 12,774) 12,711) 32,397)) 3,953) 4,530 e100 ears 5.770) 6,184} 6,976 1.088 1.469 
<n <n exmensineene ’ , ’ , | ’ 
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THE ECONOMIST 





Pref, 
Div. 


5,000 
37,800 
1,950 
1,980 
7,576 


21,897 | 
38,400 | 
20,772 


15,600 
20,250 
156,017 


105,385 
13,125 
12,500 


16,000 
10,578 
320 
600 


18,000 
14,642 


16,572 
6,350 


15,000 
81,879 
4,813 
3,000 
8,090 
12 107 
4,125 
16,250 
18,750 


9,234a 
12.767 


13,177 
63,000 
37,500 
2,199 
3,033 


COMPANY ESULTS (August 4, 
one ; = ‘ea oer j or 
’ | Net = Avail 
as | | Ne Available 
Company a ‘ded | ene Deprecia-| Profit _ for 
“ne rofit | tion, ete. | after Deb. Distribu- | 
| Interest tion 
| H 
—_ ———s | 
£ £ £ £ 
Breweries, &c. } a - 
SREP emailing so NP oe | June 30} 53,500, ... | 20,258] 82295 
ne bg ero ee | Mar. 31 | 633,516 + 67,592 ; 1221197! 226557 
Getmson’s, Barnsley .....-0..000- - | June 30) 67,815; 5.018: 5'911 | “17'685 | 
Kay's Atlas ee ee rte en ae June 30 11,897 1,500 8.288 50,164 || 
Parker’s, Burslem ...-.--+eeeeeeees une 2; 423,072 ine 44,700 84,057 || 
Seager, EVANS «6... essere ener eees Mar. 31 | 330,204 — | 124.071 160.194 
Style & Winch... ..-++eeeeeeeeees | Dec. 31 | 504,789 40,000 86,217 189,472 
Tamplin & Soms.......-++ Eb eR GGN | April 30 | 490,146 | 15,436 55,190 90,778 
Vaux & Associated Breweries....... } June 30 | 75,279 | a 55,569 | 139.976 
Wells Wetloed -- RE ee ES April 30 | 20,476 1,899 4.001 10.737 
uilding 
| | - 
Eastwoods Cement .......+.eeee0e. Dec. 31 | 42,708 12,000 10,341 27,553 
Sastwoods Flettons ............... | Mar. 31 |} 303286 7,500 | 10,768 26°439 
Fastwoods Humber Cement ........ Dec. 31 32,256 , 9,500 8,820 11,465 
Eastwoods Lewes Cement. hvek | Dec. 31} 21,307 6,000 6,544 =: 14.823 
Coal, Iron an ee i 
Associated Coal & Wharf........... | Mar. 31} 68,321); ... 32,229 58,012 
Briges Henry, Son & Co. ......-... | one 30 ; 78,602 | 76,895 139,433 
Darlington & Simpson Rarpenaten wskiparer |} Mar. 31 93,369 | ~ 63,277 81.248 
Rickett, Cockerell........++--. coe | Rt eed 77,202 ae 73,702 112,196 
Thomas (Richard) Ro eo April 3 | 3,257,887¢; 703,548 | 632,439¢ 888,070 
Financial, Land, &c. { 
Henry Briggs & Son (Trust) ........ | June 30 30,039 29,625 43,382 
Malayan Rubber Loan & Agency.... | June 30 | 1,226 160 | 3,322 
Trust & Mortgage om — Sas | Feb. 28 | 16,002 Dr.7,704 | Dr. 7,624 
Motor, Aviation, &c. oe 
Leyland — 5 Le , Sept. 30 417,112 172,995 144,747 252,257 
ubber 
Allied Sumatra Plantations... . 0m = are 95,586) Dr.125,595 21,122 
STUER. 0g ccc crs ncetetsccviens Mar. 445 on Dr. 2,060 32,646 
a on whakey +e Bebe a Dec. 31 1,318 a Dr. 1,570 10,392 
OS pers prare ree ert Dec. 31 1,352 ma Dr. 2,524 24,881 
Bukit — OE ea — os 1,916 aces | 138 11,681 
ON ER ore eee Mar. 1,181 ae Dr. 726 6,723 
“meg, (Selangor) ......... _ 7 222 <a Dr. 545 , Dr. 3,863 
ON PFT ere ee | Dec. 902 oe Dr. 869 16,502 
— ava) ictus as ob aieey nee eg my > ze Dr. 1,135 3,930 
Sk See eee ee eee es BC. »22 eee Dr, ; 25,179 
Mendaris (Sumatra) ............... | Dee. 31 Dr. 447 aes Dr. 22,796 42'736 
Muar River Rubber ............ Dec. 31 1,049 ee 114 6,178 
Rosehaugh (Ceylon) ............... Dec. 31| 46,676 2,249. 14.957, 18,846 
St — Rubber Estate.......... Dec. 31 40,115 ses 8,978 11,426 || 
ORS cps dcskw ass exes comes os Dec. 31 | Dr. 235 ee Dr. 1,776 22,189 
RM csncvehescasspanseses Dec. 31 | 386 o Dr. 218 | Dr. 3,519 
Taladeria Rubber & Tea ........... ' Dec. 31 17,276 1,470 5,034 7,831 
EM races a kene ghd ce tixe ds Dec. 31 | Dr. 571 ee Dr. 571 371 
United .— & a ee a, | Mar. 31 384 Dr. 873 415 
ps and Stores 
International Tea Co........... Mav 1 920.336 80,000 195,590 317,040 
Sanders Bros. (Stores) ............. May 1 19,050 a4 13,378 83,528 
Simpson, S. .. uenerane nee tacss July 31 84,181 26,466 | 35,004 
ea 
Assam Consolidated .......... Dec. 31 111,707 6,000 42,045 60,587 
on cae su habeas cee oh Dec. 31 163,289 15,015 44,959 82,202 
NOONE AIR. cinta s be nae wobieob a'28.oe Dec. 31 17,736 a 3,003 8,532 
cee A Ee Mar. 31 4,984 720 1,960 3,301 
Standard of one eek neres ahs Dec. 31 87,914 2,888 24,034 55,103 
extiles 
Harbens (Viscose) ............. . | April 30 147,820¢ 22,000 25,943 46,279 
Kelsall & te Ase eres | June 30 98, 340 20,229 34,211 | 97,407 
a rusts 
Edinburgh & Dundee Investment ... | June 30; 147,939 47,905 66,255 
Third — ns Dear cet Aa 2 90,491 30,679 44,631 
ther Companies 
ek, ee ee Mar. 31 108,203 97,058 141,193 
Amalgamated Dental.............. Dec. 31 301,344 71,584 | 134,672 
ar I AER ee Mar. 31 | oan aaae | aeaae 
wn. 3 Fees | Mar. 31 8 23 4 
Broadcast Relay Service ........... | Mar. 31 148,895 65,439 | 87,075 
an SPA mppeges | April 30 112,908 33,933 69,603 
‘rossley Premier Engines ....... | Apri) 30 50,612 we | Syne 24,393 
Gabriel, Wade & English. <2... | May 31 | 105,976 | 7,438 | 57,185 | 120,767 
te Theatre Corporation....... . | Mar. 31 446,207 | 55,875 | 58,414 | 63,005 
Poaceater Railway Carriage........ | May 31 162,461 | 25,583) 31,686 47,053 
Tree Pak Hotel «eee to AR RN RE Ps 
pe ore FOSCERSE DO GCE G6 et Os Cc. | Ie 2 O,F0e | ’ 
Lichen Electric Trams ..... , Hee Dec. 31 | 1,034,361 55,000 | 58,948 | 89,839 
Aiiichae MOU 5 ys eee vais cook | Dec. 31 40,121 4,710) = 12,885 | 1,054 
mo yao EE ee ee | Dec. 31 | 38,458... 7,502 | 16,786 
salar prog Eee . | Mar. 31 | 264,794 126,816 | 253,099 
neue & the World” .......;.... | June 30 | 195,861 | a 195,861 209,341 
Wake eek | Dec. 31 | SA6,2714) 14,000 | “oat | sans 
a Diresie kaha careph nd. Sviekie Mar. 31 ,296 2, 2, 4, 
Ma . = eSeepenge | April 30 97,819 24,919 | 49,522 | 65,604 
ia Bros. Bobbin ............. | July 15 | 22,592 ae 22,592 235,634 
Totals (£000's) : , aT aT cee a ee: ; | 
4 : iNo. of Cos. 
neues 4, 1943, to A ugust 18, 1943... y 75 12,635 1,479 3,279 4,762 
Mary 1, 1943, to August 4, 1943 .. 1,327 | 271,804 23,434 114,887 197,569 


(b) Far Eastern Assets written off. 


- Four Years’ arrears to April 30, 1935. 
(g) 18 months. 


Excludes £52,878 EPT refund. 


* Adjusted figure, Ord. and Pref. dividends paid gross. 


1943, to August 18, 1943) 








Appropriation Preceding Year 
+ or — ee 
Ord. | Rate To Free in Total Net Ord 
Div. Reserves | Carry Profit Profit Div. 
i | Forward 
4 | % ee £ f 
15,000 | 30 oe ee 53,2191 21906! 32 
53,648 a 30,000} + 749 586,580 | 114°402 ry 
ry GE vs - 101 67,885 | 5,622", 123 
250 | 10 + 58 10,978 | 7,946 | 10 
55,825 | 164 - | + 3,299 |) 375,585 | 38,783 | 14 
24,625 | 10 85,000 | + 14,446 || 177,603} 40,784 | 74 
62,500 | 25 iin 1,820 442,574 91,289 | 27} 
11,625 | 10 5,000; + 165 || 473,365| 52,703| 8 
34,3537} ve | 444 75,443 56,047 | 7} 
ve + 193 || 19,739 8,897 | Nil 
7,500 | Th 2,841 39,658; 26,998%, 10 
laa Nil 6,018 33,095 | 14,623*, 163 
7,500 74 1,320 34,815 | 8,339", 6 
4,031 7h 2,513 12,331k 4,843) 5 
23,066 | 7} 5,000 4,163 54,469 | 51,625) 74 
26,625 74 50,000 270 74,158 2,503 | 10 
22,500, 7$ 23,500 | + 1,677 88,458 | 59,787 | 7 
46,377 | 10 6,000 | + 1,075 71,221 | 67,721 | 10 
243,750 | 10 | 113,522 |+ 119,150  3,165,537d! 480,264! 5 
25,574 | 64 3,000 | + 1,051 29,667 29,258 | 6} 
me a , 160 3,287 2,013 | Nil 
7,704 25,635 |Dr. 16,984 | Nil 
67,500 | 15 43,122 299,497 106,769; 15 
| 
~ 125,595 | 469,021 | 83,205} Nil 
Dr.10,000; + 7,940 132,326 86,294) Nil 
“2 — 1,570 37,018 5,630 | Nil 
2,524 51,000 | 27,646 5 
138 19,448 | 3,012 | Nil 
si 726 22,922 | Dr. 2,659 | Nil 
Nil 545 | 8,858 | Dr. 3,318 | Nil 
" im 869 || 17,478 | 8,436 | Nil 
.. Dr. 2,000 865 || 228 | Dr. 1,986 | Nil 
ks mi 7 30,668 | 12,108} 2% 
22.796 45,869 38,375 | Nil 
a a + 114 18,842 2,439 | Nil 
15,000 5 ae — 43) 40,466 18,888 | 5 
6,606 7 2,000 372 26,643 8,120} 5 
ad a 1,776 || 51,191 13,779 | Nil 
sie Nil 218 8,746 | Dr. 3,813 | Nil 
4,725 5 Scie | 309 23,488 4,906 | 5 
Dr. 896 325 4,816 169 | Nil 
Dr. 3,000 2,127 113 | Dr. 1,530 | Nil 
93,000. 12 2,795 || 927,194 | 300,773 | 12 
a oe a 253 33,496 | 27.587 | i 
10,000 | 10 2,000 1,966 | 46,179 14,408; 2 
| j j 
16,000 8 10,000 | + 45 66,766 | 30,691} 7 
37,600 | 10 hi — 3,219 || 153,701 49,934 | 10 
2,865 6 ee | = 182 |) 14,575 2,802 | 6 
960 8 250 | - 150 | 7,702 3,112 | 124 
23,800 | 20 500! — 266 || 65,292| 25,522 | 20 
| 
; Nil - + 7,943 | 170,734 19,898 | Nil 
17,929 | 7%! 30,000 28,360 || 105,537 | 36,514! 7 
19,642 8 10,000 1,691 || 147,561 | 46,871 | 7} 
20,108 19 4,000 221 90,390 30,008 | 19 
50,000 , 20 + 32,058 78,105 66,676 | 15 
10,000 5 ‘ita — 20,295 || 260,078 | 105,045; 5 
20,000 | 10+) 15,000 + 2,857 || 70,377} 27,890 | 10t 
10,000 10 a 3,222 || 27,505| 17,603} 10 
51,902 7+ de 5,447 || 164,548 | 47,037 | 10 
6,338 5 10,000 5.494 || 80,370; 29,294] 5 
6,250} 10 5,000 2,389 47,042 | 15,499 | 10 
33,100 | - 10 aK + 7,835 || 83,817} 52,096 | 10 
vs Nil 40,000 — 336 || 388,724 | 23,597 | Nil 
19,687 | 7} 10,000 | + 1,999 |) 167,869| 30,661; 7} 
a Nil we") + 8,522 || 26,836 | 5,003 | Nil 
abe axe is — 8,472 || 9,380 | Dr. 5,676 Nil 
47,552 5 Se ~ 1371 || 951,.217| 35,045"). 5 
id pte de + 12,885 41,055 | 13,591 | Nil 
7,500 | 15 ' || 37,267 | 12,225 | 12% 
90,076 8 oi + 23,563 || 179,684 | 87,868| 5 
67,500  llit) 65,586) — 225! 255,839} 192,939 | 113t 
195.450 | 22sh 100,000 | + 1,371 || 475,257 | 340,854 | 22h 
700 7 aa a 30,633 2,899} 7 
26,250 , 15 15,000 5,239 83,388 | 35,822) 15 
17,100! 6 5,000 492 20,667 | 20,667 | 6 
1.648 629 | 4 13 12,502 3,607 | 
~1.846 13,220 } O54 265,328 112,342 | 
Tax free. 


(c) 53 weeks. 


1 


9 


52 weeks. 


h) Includes 2}%, tax free, bonus from capital. 


e) Excludes £30,000 transfer from taxation reserve. 
(7) Nine months. 


t) 6 months only 











(Continued from page 253) 
_ _____Datty AvEeRAGE or 50 Common Srocks 
ty tS | Average | Transactions || 1943. Average | Transactions 
g. 5... | 16 | 542,000 || Aug. 9... 114-7 | 564,000 
"acct | 25-2 | 615,000 =|} =, 10... | 115-9 657,000 
7... | 14-9 | agnooo¢ | ” 21...) 1166 620,000 _ 
1943 ; High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week endi Nominal Con- New 

Augest 21, 1943 Capital versions Money 
S £ 
To Shareholders Only............. 50600 : wa 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 253. 





1943.. 
1942. 


Yeart 


— 
Destination* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U_K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ 4 
1943... . 1,129,840,483 2,585,843 638,677 
999,875,250 349,272 55,190 


1942.... 


* Conversions Excluded. udes i 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has 


Excluding 
Can versions 
1,133,065,003 
1 900,279,712 


Including 
Conversions 
1, 150,450,661 
1,015,000, 460 


Nature of Borrowing* 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 
y; - 


£ 
1,122,799,559 1,454,552 8,860,892 
993,531,200 


731,318 6,017,194 


+ Includes Government issues to August 10, 1943, only. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on a plication. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES 1 STREET, HAYMARKET, s.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... te oss eee 4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... 3.) £2,400,009 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ....  £2,257,34) 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... hese ‘i +++ $60,829,643 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices : Vo 
CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. oie 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 

Capital Authorised and Issued w+ eee £12,000,000 

Paid-up Capital ves wee eee ~~ £4,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 
—_——————— £12,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 
ep 
purpose 0 
Reserve Fund ... a is cath ac ..- £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... = se» eee 1,600,000 
Head Ofice: 7141 GORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Weet End Agency: 16 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





i . Commercia 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are 
ofr sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 












Make contact now! 


Australasia is now establish- 

ing vast new industries and 
developing the old. Australia’s 

largest and oldest Bank can J NC 
introduce you to this rapidly 

growing market. Enquiries 

are invited. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALEs 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


{ | 
LONDON OFFICES A 


29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.!. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 





Paid-up Capital ... ... 0. seo one wee wees A, 508,088 
ee ee 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve pet ‘Sasek at sek = aii -- 2,000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
oe 
Court of Directors: 
D. F, ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F, V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esa. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esa. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 
Namerous branches thoughout the States f VICTORI 
NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUST RALIA’ 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 


received at interest for fixed iods on terms 
ascertained on application. = — 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & | 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital ... os om eee —£5,000,000 
| Ne al ot Freee ide ea $000,000 
‘urther Lia’ Ooprietors ... ove 000,000 in 
Reserve Fund” eis ~~ so ee 1,770,000 

Currency Reserve ... meh 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility p 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia. 


J. A. CLEZY, London Mamager and Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No, 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL- -  £3,000,000 











—_— AD 

















RESERVE FUND - - ~- £3,000,000 





REFUGE ASSURANCE SOMPANY LTD. 


Chief ‘Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 





London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN | 


—— 














WANTED to Buy—Weekly, monthly or quarterly, litera‘ 
sociological, economic or scientific journal, active or detun 





Apply M.M., c/o Skan & Skan, 4, Copthall Chambers, E.C.2. 





——_— od 








DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


25,593 PIT PONIES. Essential war-workers always ag” 
ground. Government control of mines should guarantee @! 
work only one shift per day and more mechanised mining ° 
replace them. Contributions welcomed. The Pit Pon!® 











Protection Society, 69, Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8.. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St 


- Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tar Economist Newseaper, LTD.. 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, August 21, 1943 





